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Suggestions for Practical Corn Breeders. 
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One of the important sessions at the Il- 
linois live stock meeting last week was 
that conducted by the state corn breeders’ 
association. The breeding of corn for dif- 
ferent uses was ably discussed by Prof C. G. 
Hopkins of the state experiment station. 
His very comprehensive directions concern- 
ing the details of seed examination, selec- 
tion and production wil lbe printed in later 
issues. His suggestions to practical, breed- 
ers are so important that they are given in 
full as follows: 

Let me suggest that there is some dan- 
ger of corn breeders making too much 
of what we might call fancy points 
in selecting seed ears. We should learn 
the facts which are facts, and not base our 
selections too much upon mere ideas and 
opinions. For example, it is not known 
that ears whose tips are well filled and 
capped with kernels are the best seed ears. 
Indeed, it is not improbable that the selec- 
tion of such seed ears will cause the pro- 
duction of shorter ears and a reduced yield 
per acre. It is true that the yield of shelled 
eorn from a given ear is the greater, the 
greater the proportion of corn to cob, but 
our interest in the yield of an ear is very 
slight compared to that of yield per acre, 
and perhaps the greatest possible yield of 
shelled corn per acre requires that the ears 
shall have good-sized cobs. Possibly the 
corn which shall ultimately surpass all oth- 
ers for yield per acre will have tapering 
and not cylindrical ears. These are some of 
the points regarding which men have some 
ideas and opinions, but as yet we have no 
definite facts. Let us base our selection of 
seed corn first upon known facts and per- 
formance records, and secondly upon what 
one may call his type of corn. 

To the practical corn breeder I urge only 
three things: First, ‘adopt the row sys- 
tem, plant 25 to 50 good seed ears, one ear 
to a row; then select your seed for the next 
year, on the basis of performance record, 
from about ten rows which produce the 
highest yield and the best ears. Second, 
breed corn for a purpose. If you wish to 
feed corn, breed and grow high protein 
corn. If you wish to grow corn for starch 
and glucose factories, breed and grow the 
corn the factory wants. Third, until we 
have more facts, don’t devote too much 
time in trying to produce kernels on the tip 
end of the cob, or in trying to reduce the 
size of the cob, or in trying to make the tip 
end of the ear as large as the butt, or in 
pulling out suckers, or in doing other 
things the ultimate effect of which is un- 
known. It is not yet known with any de- 
gree of certainty whether those things are 
beneficial, injurious or without effect on 
the production of the crop. 

And don’t feel that you can’t breed corn, 
even if you are unable to detassel barren 
stalks. Last year we had fields with 50% 
of barren stalks. This year the same fields 
have about five-tenths of 1% of barren 
stalks. Barren stalks bear no seed ears, 
and the whole tendency of nature’s law is to 
breed them out, and without the interven- 
tion of man. It is probably much more im- 
portant that we absolutely prevent self- 
pollination and close-pollination by detas- 
seling alternate rows, but even this prac- 
tice is still an experiment. 
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Developing Peat Bogs Commercially. 


Considerable interest is manifested among 
farmers in the proposition of profitably util- 
izing deposits of peat. These are found in 
various states, and the high price of fuel 
this fall stimulates inquiry relative to 
methods of handling this commodity. The 
department of agriculture has no reliable 
information regarding the geographical lo- 
eation of extensive peat deposits, but the 
yearly surveys will no doubt include these 
in the future. The time may come when 
the peat industry, long a prominent one in 
various .foreign countries and in Canada, 
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assumes proportions of ne mean magnitude 
in the United States. 

In Canada, operations on a commercial 
scale have been inaugurated. In a recent 
consular report from Toronto, the opinion 
is expressed that methods and appliances 
are now available whereby peat briquettes 
may be produced ready for shipment for a 
maximum manufacturing cost of $1.50 per 
ton. Machinery is in successful operation 
at Beaverton, Ont, and near Welland, and 
other places. In this connection, farmers 
and others interested should view with cau- 
tion the offers of shrewd promoters, pro- 
posing to utilize peat beds. It is stated that 
fully $400,000 has been practically wasted 
in Canada during the past eight years in 
futile attempts made by many corporations 
in this line. 

Experience emphasizes the unsuitability 
of many peat bogs for practical use. * Only 
bogs of an average depth of 4 feet and of 
an area of at least 100 acres should be se- 
lected, on account of the expense of the 
plant. Fully as serious a danger lies in 
the selection of lands without regard to 
quality of the peat, feasibility of drainage, 
and accessibility to some means of trans- 
portation. Some interest has been devel- 
oped in the peat industry in New England 
and also as far west as Illinois, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. The grass peats of the last 
named state appear to carry so great an 
admixture of alluvial substances as to make 
the percentage of ash too high to admit of 
the satisfactory use of the peat for com- 
mercial purposes; moss peats are more sat- 
isfactory. 
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Curing Pork for Home Use. 
F. D. CUR®M#, WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N Y. 

After killing and dressing, the hogs 
should hang until thoroughly cooled. Opera- 
tions are usually begun early in the morn- 
ing and there is ample time to cool before 
night. There is greater demand for bacon 
than for salt pork, hence the sides of all 
hogs which are not overfat should be con- 
verted into bacon. For salt pork, fresh 
roasts, etc, the hog is first split along the 
back, the cuts of meat being removed from 
the loin and shoulder portions, and the 
belly strips used for bacon. When bacon 
only is desired, the hams and shoulders 
are first removed, after which the spare 
ribs are cut away. Bacon strips about three 
inches wide are cut around the body, and 
these strips cut in two. 

The hams and shoulders are cut short 
of the leg joint, well rounded and trimmed. 
Lean trimmings are made into sausage or 
head cheese. Choice lard is made from leaf 
lard and trimmings only, second grade lard 
from gut fat, leaf lard and trimmings. The 
hams, shoulders and bacon are rubbed with 
salt and placed on edge in layers in a bar- 
rel, which should first have ua tayer of salt 
sprinkled over the bottom. For each 100 
pounds meat make a pickle of 10 pounds 
salt,,2 pounds brown sugar, 2 ounces salt- 
peter, 1 ounce red pepper, and from 4 to 4% 
gallons water. Put these ingredients in an 
iron or tin vessel, place over a fire and boil 
10 minutes. ‘Stir while boiling and remove 
the scum. 

After the brine has cooled, pour it over 
the meat and let it remain from five to six 
weeks, then remove, drain and wipe the 
pieces, after which they are ready for the 
smoke, which should last from two to three 
weeks. Hickory and birch sawdust, chips 
and pieces produce meat of the best flavor. 
The smoke should be kept up constantly, but 
the meat should not hang near enough to 
the fire to become heated. The smoke- 
house must be tight, and it is safest to have 
a ground floor. The fire should ‘be built 
in an fron pan near the middle of the 
building. If a red-hot iron is placed in the 
pan and the sawdust and chips placed over 
this the smudge will be started easily. An 
occasional piece of green wood adds to the 
smoke. After smoking, the hams, shoulders 
and bacon pieces are sewed up in muslin 


bags, which are then whitewashed with 
lime and hung in a dark, cool place. 

The salt pork is left in brine until used. 
It is usually salted more than the hams, 
and should be placed in a separate barrel 
made from well-seasoned oak. A stone is 
placed over the meat to keep it under the 
brine. In the spring the meat is removed 
and rinsed in clean water and the barrel 
scalded. The brine is boiled and the im- 
purities skimmed off. The pork is then put 
in the clean barrel and the brine poured 
over it. If this precaution is not taken, 
when warm weather approaches the grease 
at the top of the brine will putrify and 
taint the meat. 
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Care of Work Horses in Winter. 


A great many farmers have a large num- 
ber of horses which work -hard during .the 
spring season and during the autumn when 
the land is being prepared for fall crops 
or being full plowed for spring crops. As 
soon as this work is completed they have 
little or nothing to do until next season. 
Just how to take care of these horses 
during that pericd is a problem. One of 
the most serious features is the change 
from hard work to idleness without eare- 
ful attention to feed. The farmer seems to 
forget that the amount of grain should be 
restricted gradually. If this is not done, in- 
digestion will surely result. Give only a 
small feed of grain but let the animals 
have a liberal supply of roughage. If pas- 
ture is available, let them have some grass, 
but de not compel them to live only on 
green crops after a summer of dry, sub- 
stantial feed. 

There is frequently much difficulty in 
feeding new corn and sometimes new oats 
to these animals. If a ration consisting 
partly of new and partly of old crops can 
be used, there will be little danger of bad 
results. 

A little later in the season when the 
weather becomes cool and when corn fodder 
is available, the ration may consist large- 
ly of corn fodder with a little grain. It 
does not pay to allow the animal to become 
thin, but neither is it profitable to feed ex- 
pensive..grains. Experiment a little and 
see if a good maintenance ration cannot be 
secured from corn fodder, clover hay, using 
possibly a little oats and corn. If alfalfa is 
available it may take the place of grain 
to a large extent. 

The treatment of colts during the fall 
and winter is different. These animals are 
growing and must be given oats, clover hay 
or bran, so as to supply material for build- 
ing up bone and muscles. A corn diet is a 
little too heating for colts, but there is lit- 
tle harm in feeding some corn. If a few 
roots, such as carrots can be secured and 
kept for horses and colts during the win- 
ter, the result will be entirely satisfactory. 

For horses and colts not at work, a very 
warm barn is not necessary. Anyone who 
has had experience in wintering horses 
knows that animals allowed to run in the 
open field with a warm shed will do very 
nicely. A heavy growth of hair results, 
which is a great protection in cold weather 
and also when rains are frequent. The pure 
air in these open sheds is a factor in the 
healthfulness of the herd during the winter, 
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Hog Manure is very rich and concentrat- 
ed, as these animals live largely on con- 
centrated feeds. It is easily worth more 
than a ton of sheep or horse manure. It 
is rather difficult to handle unless it is 
given especial care. Spread dry dust or 
rubbish of any kind over the lot and scrape 
all together when wanted for application 
to the feed. The manure decomposes very 
rapidly and unless dry earth or some other 
kind of absorbent is at hand, the valuable 
gases will escape. If the horse stable is 
handy, horse manure may be thrown imto 
the pig pen, Where it will be rooted over and 
result in the improvement of both. 
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Successes In Corn Culture in Pennsylvania. 





THREE THOUSAND BUSHELS CORN ON 20 ACRES— 
SPLENDID RESULTS FROM FOLLOWING INTELLI- 
GENT METHODS—USE OF FERTILIZERS OUT- 
LINED—METHODS VF CULTIVATION AND HAR- 
VESTING—FIELD CORN A PRACTICAL CROP IN 
THE EAST. 


s|N GROWING field corn on 
his extensive Pennsylva- 
nia farm, I. S. Long of 
Lebanon county pays 
much attention to selec- 
tion of seed, and has been 
quite successful in this 
respect. In his selection 
of types he has given par- 
ticular attention to the size and uniformity 
of the ear, and has developed one which is 
remarkably uniform, with long, heavy 
grain, small cob, and carries the grain close 
around the base as well as to the extreme 
tip. Several ears from this year’s crop 
were weighed and measured recently; one 
was 13 inches long, 10 inches in circumfer- 
ence at the base, 9% at the middle and 8 at 
tip; another, 12% long, 10% at base, 9% mid- 
dle and 8attip. These ears weighed 2% and 
2% pounds respectively. Mr Long does not 
plant extensively of these long types of 
ear, but combines seed of this type with 
shorter and more uniform ears. He favors 
the ear that stands erect on the stalk rather 
than one with a long base stalk which 
hangs downward. 

Before the corn is cut, the field is gone 
over carefully and those ears that have 
the desired characteristics, short stems and 
erectness, are selected for seed purposes. 
Later, when the crop 
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grower, I have found that I get most sat- 
isfactory results by a four years’ rotation. 
My corn always follojyvs what is known in 
the Lebanon valley as the grass crop. This 
may include timothy, clover, or both. All 
my corn land is plowed in the fak and it 
is my custom to bring up a little new earth 
every year. The depth to which we plow 
depends somewhat on the field and condi- 
tions, but we usually go just as deep as 
the plow will carry us, 8 inches being about 
the average depth. I always insist upon 
careful, clean plowing, and the sod must 
be completely reversed. My farm hands 
have become so used to my methods that 
I have no difficulty in having them carry out 
my ideas. 

“Do you apply fertilizers or manure to 
your corn land direct?’’ 

I do not believe in applying any fertilizer 
direct to the corn crop. I believe, however, 
that corn must have a great deal of plant 
food, but think I get best results by apply- 
ing it to another crop, as I will explain 
later. As soon as the ground is in proper 
condition, my teams are out at work in the 
spring. I use the universal cultivator and 
send it as deeply into the ground as it will 
go. I put on horse power enough to cut up 
the soil completely to the depth it was orig- 
inally plowed. This tears the old sod, which 
is usually well rotted by spring, to pieces, 
and mixes much of the vegetable matter 
with the soil. We go over it three to four 
times. I insist on having well pulverized 
ground and when seed is put in I have a 
condition most favorable for plant growth. 
I never roll corn land. I think it very poor 
policy, as I want the land as loose and open 
as possible to get best results. 
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“Do you plant in checks or in rows, and 
what kind of a planter do you use?” 

For many years I planted in checks, but 
found I lost a great deal of time by doing 
the unnecessary work of checking off, I 
find I get best or equally good results by 
planting single in the rows direct. The 
rows are 40 inches apart and my ideal dis- 
tance for corn in the row is 18 inches. We 
usually thin to this if the corn is too thick, 
but this depends somewhat on the season. 
I use a special planter which I had made 
for my own use, with a double mold board. 
I do not know that there is another one of 
a similar pattern in the United States. 

I am confident many corn growers will 
not agree with me about my methods of 
planting, but as long as I get the results 
I shall continue along these lines. I pride 
myself on my magnificent crops of corn, 
and do not know what failure is, even un- 
der the most adverse conditions and during 
protracted drouth. I am sure I can grow a 
fair crop of corn without a drop of rain 
from the time the seed is put in the ground 
until the crop is harvested. Many of my 
good farmer friends in the vicinity wh» 
have seen my team cultivating constantly 
during excessive heat and drouth are hor- 
rified, saying I will soon ruin my crop by 
stirring up the ground and drying out all 
the moisture. There are still many farm- 
ers who do not know the benefit of inten- 
sive cultivation. With a good fall and av- 
erage winter, I am satisfied that I can grow 
a crop of splendid corn without a drop of 
rain during the growing season, if it is 
necessary to do so. I try to retain the 
whole of my moisture in my land, so that 
it is available for the plant when most 

needed, and do it by 





is husked, other se- 
lections are made. 
These are divided 
into extras, first and 
seconds. The extras 
include those that 
have characteristics 
nearest the ideal 
aimed at. These ex- 
tras are hung up ina 
comparatively warm 
place, where they 
are not subjected to 
freezing weather. Mr 
Long is of the 
opinion that corn to 
be used for seed for 
best results should 
not be unduly ex- 
posed to weather, 
and says that he has 
had best results 
where he has kept 
his extra quality of 
seed in a place well 
protected and. where 
it is not subjected to 
the severe winter’s 
cold. 

That our readers 
might have the ben- 
efit of Mr Long’s 
practical experience, 
he editor recently 
went over his place, 
made photographs, 
and secured the fol- 
lowing interview: 

“Will Mr Long tell 
us about his prelime- 
inary preparations 
for the corn crop?” 

In my 20 years’ ex- 
perience as a corn 








A 20-ACRE FIELD OF PENNSYLVANIA CORN 


GROWN BY I. S, LONG, OF LEBANON COUNTY 


and culture will do. 


The photograph taken exclusive- 


frequent cultivation. 

“What is the »ob- 
ject of the double 
‘ mold board on your 
corn planter?” 

For a number of 
years we used the 
ordinary planter, but 
found we had more 
or less difficulty in 
keeping the first 
growth of grass or 
weeds away from the 
corn. We found we 
could not cultivate 
too close without in- 
juring «the young 
plants. To overcome 
this, I had a double 
mold board designed 
and attached just in 
front of the spout of 
each of our planters. 
The plow can be set 
any depth. This 
throws open a fur- 
row 10 to 12 inches 
wide, the depth de- 
pending upon condi- 
tions. We usually 
run it 3 to 4 inches 
and sometimes deep- 
er. ‘The corn -® 
dropped immediately 
behind. the board 
and the flangs are 
set to cover the corn 
at a required depth, 





While the corn crop in the Lebanon valley of Pennsylvania has not been large I-- find: that corn 
this year, here is an example of. what careful rotation, care 
This section in a 20-acre field in Lebanon.county is on the farm of I. S. Long, whose can be cultivated 
experiences are given exclusively in these columns. 
ly for American Agriculturist, shows Mr Long and his foreman discussing the relative 
merits of the mammoth stalk he.is holding. Although considered an off year, this 
field is expected to yield 150 bushels or more ver acre this season. 


planted in this way 


much more econom- 
ically and’ more eas- 
[To Page 601.] 
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The Season’s Round Up Hopeful. 


It would not be wholly true to speak of 
the 12 months now drawing to a close as 
“the farmer’s year,” but after all this is 
not very wide of the mark. While crops, 
now practically all secured, brought disap- 
pointment here and there, and while com- 
modities to be bought are in many instances 
very high, the season’s business for the 
eareful farmer is measurably satisfactory. 
As for special and staple crops, these have 
been summarized in our columns in earlier 
reports. In brief, the cereals have yielded 
liberally, and, with the exception of corn in 
a few western states, quality satisfactory. 

THE STUBBORN WHEAT PRICES 


close to a 75 cent level in the west is grati- 
fying, anda continuation of present good de- 
mand on both domestic aad foreign account 
will whittle sharply into reserves by the 
close of the crop year. Old corn, of course, 
rules high, owing to the exhaustion of 
stocks, and, what is even more. important, 
midwinter deliveries of corn from the crop 
of 1902 are decidedly higher than is often 
the case immediately fcllowing a liberal 
yield. 

FIELD CROPS AND CHICAGO PRICES. 

{Grain and seed bushels; hay tons.] 

Crop in round millions, Price Nov 22. 

1902-1901 «= 1900 1902 1901 1900 
Wheat .... 760 752 -—$.76 $ .72% $ .71% 
Corn ......2656 1419 2188 .58 614% .45 
Oats ......*850 701 832 .29144 .41% .22% 
Flaxseed . 29 29 — 1.23 1.46 1.70 
Nitim’thy 89 — -— 13.50 13.50 13.75 

*Preliminary estimate. 

In such field crops as potatoes and onions 
the outturn proved smaller than at one time 
seemed probable, but it is offset by in- 
creased prices to producers. This is even 
more marked in a few of the specialties, 
such as hops and peppermint. Cabbage is 
selling at very low rates in New York state 
and the west, owing to abundant offerings. 
Apples are not particularly high, but in 
some recent years have sold very much 
lower than this fall. 

LIVE STOCK INTERESTS BUOYANT. 

Live stock and dairy interests have been 
in the ascendency this year, and the great 
international live stock exposition, to be 
held at Chicago the coming week, is a fitting 
close to a prosperous season. Cattle and 
hogs have failed to Hold the full advance 
earlier established, yet are ‘selling very 
well, compared with prices of three to 
five years ago, as noted in accompanying 
tables. This may be also said in a general 
way of sheep. 

BEST GRADE MEAT ANIMALS AT CHICAGO, 
[Price per 100 pounds November 22. 

1902 1901 1900 1899 1898 1897 1896 1895 
Cattle.$7.25 $6.90 $5.90 $6.75 $5.70 $5 35 $5.25 $5.00 
Hogs.. 6.60 6.00 4.95 4.10 3.70 3.60 3.40 3.70 
Sheep. 4.00 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.50 3.50 3.35 

In dairy products the general level of 
prices is fairly high. In the west farmers 
have scored some advances in milk prices, 
while in the territory shipping to New York, 
and in New England, where dairy interests 
are so prominent, the best figures in years 
are being realized. Cheese is selling very 
much higher than a normal level, butter 
sharing sparingly in the advance. In dairy 
products consumption seems to have quite 
overtaken production. The sharp demand 
for milch cows with hints of a shortage in 
the supply, bears evidence of the continued 
interest in dairying. Wool values have 
lagged in the procession, and are apprecia- 
bly below the improved level of three and 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


What the Farmer has to Buy; Wholesale Commodity Prices. 


Quotations in New York city for round lots; prices to retailers and to consumers 
usual advance over these ruling at late November date. Comparisons with earlier 
years also given. Note sharp advance in iron, lumber and feedstuffs. 


1902 1901 
Sugar, p 100 lbs J $5.60 
Rio coffee, p Ib J 07% 
Flour, p bbl ‘ 3.85 
Lard, p 100 lbs .85 7.3744 
Barb wire, p 100 Ibe.......... % 3.00 
Bar iron, Pp 100 Ibe........008. 2 1.&a 
PG: WI Bias sctccweccccees 16.00 
Bran, p ton y 26.00 
Linseed meal, p ton . 30.00 
Cottonseed meal, p ton A 26.50 
Shirting, p yd x 0756 
Po) ge ere ree 0 07% 


four years ago, but higher than in the ear- 
ly 90s. 
THE OUTLET FOR OUR SURPLUS. 


Domestic food requirements will continue 
to make big drafts upon the season’s out- 
put of field, orchard and dairy. In this con- 
nection, however, must be noted the tend- 
ency toward restricting the use of high- 
priced foods, due to the greatly increased 
cost of living among wage earners and sal- 
aried people generally. Packing interests 
and the retail trade are slow to follow the 
decline in meat animals, and the cost to the 
consumer of beef, pork and mutton is rela- 
tively too high. This will be regulated in 
time. 

The surplus of farm crops seeking foreign 
outlet move steadily. Western Europe will 
buy our breadstuffs freely, and so with pro- 
visions. A long lock ahead suggests the 
possibility that Argentina, with its bound- 
less area and millions of cattle and sheep, 
may prove eventually a much more serious 
competitor in foreign markets for our meat 
products than now. In our export cereal 
trade wheat goes out rapidly, and the year 
will make a good showing here, while for- 
eigners are awaiting lower prices for corn 
and oats. 

COMMODITY PRICES CONTINUE HIGH. 


Se much for the farmer’s income. In the 
matter of outgo, commodity prices in the 
main are very high. Through combinations 
and other agencies, in some instances no 
doubt thoroughly legitimate, the cost of 
many articles is very much above an aver- 
age of recent years. Reasons here why 
agriculture should, through wise co-opera- 
tion, secure fair profits on the products of 
the soil. As shown in accompanying ta- 
bles, building material and metal goods are 
high, feedstuffs for use in the dairy above 
the level of a few years ago. In household 
supplies, the course of prices is quite un- 
even; flour cheap, sugar above the level of 
the low point in the early 90s, but less than 
one and two years ago. Coffee is low in 
price, lard very high in sympathy with 
other pork products; cotton goods much as 
for several years, etc. . 

In the accompanying tables, relating to 
what the farmer has to buy, wholesale 
prices at New York city are given, and to 
these, of course, margins must be added, 
distributed to consumer. In the quotations 
relating to various farm products, potatoes, 
apples, etc, New York prices are also given; 
Chicago and the west, usual freight differ- 
ence. Prices for live stock and grain are 
.Chicago quotations, taken from our files for 
a number of years, 


Good Nests—Old tin lard cans make. good 
nests, as they can be burned out and the 
lice all killed. 


Comparative Wholesale Prices at New York. 


————- 


1902 1901 1900 


Potatoes, p bu.......$ .80 $1.00 $ .80 
Apples, p bbl........ 3. 6.00 4.00 
Onions, p bbl 3.25 1.50 
Hops, p Ib... dink “< 15% 
OE ere -03 
Butter, p lb ‘ .23 
Cheese, p Ib ‘ 10% 
Wool, OhioXX, p Ib. . 25 j 
Cotton, p 100 Ibs..... 8.30 7.16 9.55 


1899 1898 1897 #896 1895 _1894 


$ .65 $.70 $1.00 $ .60 $ .40 $ .80 
3.50 6.00 4.00 1.62 3.00 3.50 
1.25 1.75 2.50 1.50 1.25 1.75 
13 .21 16 Al 10 : 
03%  .02% .03 -02% -03 031% 
25 23 2316 -20 -22% 25% 
-12% 09%, .09% 10% 11 ll 
-32 27%  =.28 19 18 18% 
5.35 5.88 8.00 8.40 5.60 7.67 


1900 1899 1898 1897 1896 1895 
$5.34 $4.82%4 $4.96 $4.72 $4.10 $4.35 
07% 06% .06% 06% 09% .1456 
3.60 3.58 3.35 4.50 4.65 3.45 
7.55 57% 5.40 4.47% 4.20 5.60 
3.00 AS 1.83 1.80 1.95 2.00 
1.75 2. 1.00 1.20 1.30 1.50 
16.00 . 12.90 10.00 11.00 11.00 
17.50 1°10 15.00 13.50 — 
28.00 27. 25.0) 25.00 21.00 — 
26.50 21.00 21.00 21.00 — 
07% 05% 05% -065% .08 
07% 0944 07% 05% -06% 07% 


Profit in Poultry. 
Keeping Ducks for Eggs. 


MILLIE ABBOTT, NEW JERSEY. 7 


This mode of duck raising seems the best 
adapted for women, as there is much more 
money in it for the time and money ex- 
pended. The eggs may be so!d for incuba- 
tion purposes, and this seems the best 
method, as from good stock one can ob- 
tain 8 cents each fcr eggs. If there is no 
home market, advertise in a leading agri- 
cultural or poultry journal. Allowing that 
the eggs are to be sold for incubation pur- 
poses only, and that the highest prices 
obtainable are to be secured, care must be 
taken to procure nothing but the very best 
of breeding stock from a thorough y re- 
liable and well known breeder. Trios can 
be procured for. $6 to $9. The length of the 
purse will determine how large a breed- 
ing pen can be started, but 12 ducks and 
two drakes of the highest standard are 
better than twice that number from fairly 
good stock. 

THE PEKIN DUCK A FAVORITE. 

There are the breeds to be considered, 
which will be decided upon, the Muscovy, 
Aylesbury, Pekin and Indian Runner. At 
present the Pekin is ahead of all others, 
although the Indian Runner is making quite 
a stir. Indian Runners are greater layers, 
often laying from 175 to nearly 200 eggs a 
year. They have been known to commence 
laying at 17 weeks old. They are not so 
desirable for broilers, as they will not take 
on fat quickly; they are much the same to 
the duck family as the Leghorn is in the 
hen family, great layers but no table bird. 

It costs from $1.75 to $2 a year to feed 
a duck. The-following formula for feeding 
is given by one of the largest duck raisers 
in the east: For breeding birds, old and 
young, during the fall, we turn them out 
to pasture,’ when we can, in lots of 200. 
Feed three parts wheat bran, one part Qua- 
ker oat feed, one part corn meal, 5% beef 
scraps, 5% of grit, and all the green feed 
they will eat, in shape of corn fodder, cut 
fine, clover or oat fodder. Feed this mix- 
ture twice a day all they will eat. For lay- 
ing birds, give equal parts of wheat bran 
and corn meal, 20% of Quaker oat feed, 
10% of boiled turnips or potatoes, 10% of 
beef scraps, 15% of clover rowen, green rye 
or refuse cabbage chopped fine, and 5% of 
grit. Feed twice a day, all they will eat, 
with a lunch of corn and oats at noon. 
Keep grit and oyster shells constantly by 
them. wkd 

HANDLING EGGS IN WINTER. 

If one is selling eggs for hatching pur- 
poses, they must be careful and see that 
the eggs are fertile. Six ducks to one drake 
is the most assured way of obtaining this 
result. To have the eggs hatch well, care 
must be taken not to let them get chiled 
after they have been laid. Ducks lay in 
the night or very early in the morning. If 
the weather is very cold, the eggs must 
be collected as soon as it is daylight. Af- 
ter collecting, they should be kept in a 
cool place. Duck eggs are not apt to be 
fertile until February; even if ducks are 
laying well before then it is always unsat- 
isfactory to sell them for hatching pur- 
poses. 














How Much Floor Space Per Hen. 


GEORGE H. TOWNSEND, NEW YORK. 





It is a matter of great importance to 
know how many hens can be kept in one 
pen and at a profit. There is quite a gen- 
eral opinion that hens which are allowed 
to roam at will or have spacious yards do 
best in flocks of 40 to 45, and on being con- 














TOWNSEND'S SCRATCHING SEED POULTRY HOUSE 


fined to winter quarters should have about 
ten square feet for each hen. From actual 
tests this has proved about right. They 
may be confined closer if they have a 
scratching shed where they can run in 
bright weather. 

This may be made open to the south and 
annexed to the hen house, and it would be 
better if such shed or apartment was closed 
with plenty of glass on the south side. This 
apartment need not be as warm as the 
regular house. Mine is of plain boards put 
on up and down, and cracks battened. It 
has two large windows in south, as cut 
shows, with spacious door, which can be left 
open on fine winter days, so the hens en- 
joy a good warm sun bath. The windows 
should be arranged with curtains to close 
cold nights. Most of the feeding is done in 
the scratching pens in litter of chaff or 
straw. 





The Sex of Eggs. 





An English poultry keeper, who has been 
working on this subject for several years, 
thinks he has at last discovered a way 
to insure a large proportion of either pul- 
lets or cockerels, as may be desired. He 
has given up all idea of being able to de- 
termine the sex by the shape of the egg; 
size of air cell, time of day it was laid or 
any external characteristics. He now 
thinks the sex of the egg is determined 
at the time of sexual contact and that 
there are two elements or forces which 
unite, a positive from the male and a neg- 
ative from the female. 

Where the predominating force is posi- 
tive, a male will result, and vice versa. To 
test this he mated in April a very vigorous 
cockerel with two hens which had laid all 
winter, with the object of getting cocker- 
els. The hens had worked hard for some 
months and the conclusion was that they 
must be more or less weakened by it. Thus 
was obtained a condition which pointed to 
a preponderance of the positive element, 
and the result was about 80% cockerels. 

To further test this matter, six pullets, 
in the pink of condition, were put in a pen 
by themselves and every afternoon a twoe- 
year-old cock, which all the rest of the day 
was running with 40 hens, was placed with 
them. 
chicks coming .pullets. Similar matings 
have been practiced by American breeders 
for some years, and they have been able to 
obtain a large per cent of pullets or of 
cockerels, but not always as high as 80% 
as here mentioned. 





Value of Thoroughbred Poultry. 


J. H. CASEY. 





If thoroughbred horses, cattle, hogs and 
sheep are better and will bring more money 
because they are better than inferior stock, 
or scrubs, the same rule is applicable to 
thoroughbred poultry. The quality which 
makes one head of stock better than an- 
other must be on account of its greater 
money making qualities, and why should 
this be so? Or in what manner can this 
be shown? The test is the market value 
in cash, 

Thoroughbred stock, by universal testi- 
mony, is considered of the greatest value. 
Even to the untutored the word thorough- 
bred carries assurance of increased value, 


This mating resulted in 80% of the - 


THE POULTRY YARD 


it has the ring of more money value, while 
the actual amount in money of thorough- 
bred poultry does not convey the idea of 
large sums, yet in the abstract, and by 
comparison, it is as great as in any other 
stock. To the poultry fancier it means the 
best, and no farmer should ever be content 
without owning as good, or even better, 
than his neighbors. 

In his argument he _ asserts’ that 
“one chicken is as good as another,” but 
will he concede that the same rule holds 
good with other stock? How is one cow 
yielding four quarts of milk as good as 
one whose yield amounts to ten quarts? 
How is a cow whose milk contains but 2% 
butter fat as good as the one in which 
the average butter fat exceeds 6%? How is 
the razor back hog of Arkansas as good 
as the Chester White, Berkshire or Poland 
China? What is it that makes the differ- 
ence? Is it not that the money preducing 
qualities of the best is the result of the 
introduction of pure blood from animals 
that are known and recognized as thorough- 
breds? 

But there are other reasons from those 
adduced to induce the farmer to raise thor- 
oughbred poultry. We will assume that he 
pays some attention to his poultry and that 
to maintain them he must be at some ex- 
pense. The cost of keeping pure bloods is 
no more than would be necessary with 
serubs. In the scrub animals of mixed 
breeds the vitality or physical stamina is 
weakened and degenerated by inbreeding 
and crossing. This mixing of breeds is of 
such nature that unhealthy stock must be 
the result, and as a consequence the vital- 
ity is impaired. This being the case, extra 
kinds and amount of foods are required to 
sustain life to that degree which is neces- 
sary to insure the animal or fowl’s pro- 
ductive powers. Thoroughbreds, possessing 
as they do, healthy systems (without de- 
generated changes) kept so by reason of 
careful breeding require less food to retain 
their vital forces, they seek their living un- 
aided, and are more easily kept up to the 
standard. 


———$—<—— a 


Poultry Keeping on the Plains. 


MRS J. 8S. ALLEN, NEBRASKA, 





We have 477 acres of land, an inclosed 
cattle shed 30x60 feet, windmill, two tanks 
of 28 and ten-barrel capacity, sod stable 
12x24 feet with chicken coop built on east 
end. The coop is made of lumber and 





MRS ALLEN’S SOD POULTRY HOUSE. 


sodded all around as the cut shows. ‘The 
roof is of. lumber. I have five nests in coop, 
a dirt floor and a slant roost made from 
two 2x4’s, 6 feet long, with nails driven in 
to hold in place five round poles 5 ft long. 
My hens lay in the coop, on the stable wall 
and in end of manger, hay stack, etc. They 
are shut up every night and let out about 
7 a m and fed. At noon they get scraps 
from the table, or shorts and are fed again 
in the evening. They have free run to lime, 
grit and coal ashes, have plenty of fresh, 
cool water in summer and warmer water 
when needed in winter. 

For Wintering Geese, give them a dry 
shed free from dampness and drafts. They 
will stand almost any amount of cold if 
their quarters are dry. Whole oats and 
corn, some cabbage or boiled vegetables and 
plenty of pure water make the best rations, 


~~ 








Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and team. 
The tires being wide they do notcutintothe = 
the labor of loading is reduced many times, 
of the short lift. Fi Oe equipped with cur fame 
ous Electrie Steel W heels, citherstraightor stag. 
ger spokes. Wheels any Se from 24 to 60 inches. 
a hickory axles, steel dto 
carry 40 lbs. Why = get started rightby puttin 
in one of these w. We make our steel whee 
to fit any wagon. rite for the catalog. Itis free, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILL, 











On 10 my Free Trial. 
No aes asked for until you — 
guaranty that Mann’s La 

all kinds ofbone easter, faster Sndin In ber 
ter shape than any other. Ifnot, send it 
back at our expense, Isn't that better for 
you ye pe in advance for a ma- 


I C0., Box 10 MILFORD.MASS. 





















¢ INCUBATO 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day, 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, fl. 











very ad- 
vantageously 
a ap plied on 


arm 
Bultdings or 
Sheds by any 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. suc fer tree 
80 Pine Street, New York. samples. 


ARROW BRAND puti?iating 
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THE DANDY vittie 
will double your egg yield. Thous- 


—, It costsiess,turns 
Pris ge ts faster and lasts lon, 
y other. Price $5.00 up. seldeon 1 
Free Trial, Send for book and special 
STRATTON MPF’G. yd 
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(IDEAL iNCUBATOR 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. It’sa 
eolf-regu hatcher. Send it back ifnot 
Satisfactory. Big poultry book mailed FREE. 
J. W. Miller Oc., Box 81, Freeport, Ill. 


FOR 


Acomplete Modern C reomnery for 20 to 30 cows. Inquire of 
OCK BOX 27, HARVARD, MASS. 
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Winter Spraying for Scale. 





I have over 200 acres in peaches, with ap- 
ples planted between the peach rows. I 
have the scale. Sprayed last spring, using 
crude oil, with fairly good results. I have 
too much to leave for next spring and wish 
to spray some this fall as soon as leaves 
fall. Would I be liable to injure peach 
buds? Last spring I diluted the crude oil 
with water, making the job very burden- 
some. I have thought of using simply ker- 
osene, a fine nozzle, and no water, to sim- 
plify the job, and thinking the kerosene 
would not be as hard on fruit buds as the 
crude oil. Would there be any advantage 
in mixing some whale oil soap with the 
kerosene? I hesitate using the lime, sul- 
phur and salt mixture on account of trou- 
ble making and applying. With the winter 
season before us, I fear it would nearly all 
wash off. I would prefer handling the ker- 
osene or even the crude oil if equally ef- 
fective.—[Fruit Grower, Franklin Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

Under no circumstances would we advise 
you to spray fruit trees this fall or winter 
with kerosene of crue petroleum diluted 
in any form above 15%. Much practical ex- 
perience with this material shows that it is 
extremely dangerous, not only to fruit buds, 
but to the life of the tree, particularly 
peach. Where it is used in fall or winter 
at 20 to 25% solution, there is greater dan- 
ger of killing the trees outright. In one 
instance which came under our observation, 
all the trees in a nine-year-old Mt Rose 
peach orchard, sprayed about the middle of 
January with a 20% solution of refined oil 
and water were killed. 

On the other hand, where a solution of 
the same strength was used as a spray 
early in March, just before the buds be- 
gan to swell, no injury was apparent either 
to the buds or the trees. While we do not 
recommend the use of pure kerosene or 
crude oil aS a spray at any time, both 
have been sprayed in a very fine mist in 
many places without injury to the trees. 
Considering all things, it seems best not to 
use the pure oil under any circumstances. 

Whale oil soap in some cases has been 
mixed with kerosene before application. 
Final, results do not seem to warrant tle 
combination, on account of increased ex- 
pense. The most satisfactory treatment is 
either lime, sulphur and salt mixture, or 20 
to 25% crude petroleum diluted with water. 
Recent experiments with lime, sulphur and 
salt, or the California wash, seem to indi- 
cate that this is by far the most inex- 
pensive and one of the best remedies yet 
applied. 


The Care of Orchards at Edge of Winter 


R. H. PRICE, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, VA. 
There appears to be a very large percent- 
age of fruit buds set in the orchards of 
the southeastern states, and indications are 
good for a heavy fruit crop next year. The 
trees have not been weakened .by a large 
crop during the past season, and fall rains 
have helped the fruit buds to develop. The 
exceptionally dry summer prevented the 
usual leaf rusts defoliating the trees so 
early, consequently they go into winter with 
well-matured wood, and in a vigorous con- 
dition. However, the orchard should not be 
neglected at this season. There is much 
profitable work to be done to enable the 
trees to mature the heavy crop now prom- 
ised for next season. Then again, young 
trees need attention before severe winter. 
One of the first things to do at this time 
in a bearing orchard is to gather up the 
freshly fallen leaves and make a compost 
of them. This would largely lessen the se- 
rious effects of the several leaf blights 
which defoliate the trees early and prevent 
the fruit from reaching full size, also low- 
ering the vitality of the trees, thereby les- 
sening the chances for another fruit crop. 
One of the chief reasons why orchard trees 
bore a small amount of bloom last spring 
was on account of the extremely wet sum- 
mer preceding, which favored the growth 
of fungous diseases, consequently the trees 





WORK IN THE ORCHARD 








BRANCH OF CORNING CHERRY. 


were defoliated early, the vitality lowered, 
and they went into winter in a weakened 
condition. 

The manure from the compost made of 
leaves can be returned to the orchard soil 
later, when thoroughly decayed and in a 
fine mechanical condition. In this way the 
soil would lose nothing by gathering up the 
leaves. All diseased and withered fruit left 
hanging on the limbs should be gathered. 

Such old fruits are sources of severai rot 
diseases. By gathering them now, the li- 
ability of the fruit rotting next year will 
be greatly lessened. All the grass and weeds 
found around the trunks of the trees should 
be taken away, since mice harbor under it 
and injure the bark of the trees. The 
trunks of the trees should be looked over 
earefully for borers. I have had excellent 
results in preventing mice and rabbits from 
eating the bark of young trees by the use 
of common white lead paint with a small 
amount of paris green stirred into it, using 
just enough paris green to give the paint 
a slightly green tinge. After hunting out 
the borers in the trunks and taking the dirt 
away from around the trees to a depth of 
1% inches, I paint the trunks to a hight of 
about 18 inches and then place the dirt 


back around the trees. The painting should 
be done every year to be most effective, 
since the growth of the trees will crack the 
paint and let the borers in. 

While I do not recommend fall or early 
winter pruning, still it can be done with 
safety if the wounds of the trees be painted 
with white lead paint. All dead limbs and 
trash should be gathered and burned. Fre- 
quently I see large bunches of bluegrass 
sod around the trunks. it is a good time 
now to dig this up-and turn it over so that 
it will rot by spring and make food for the 
tree. Sometimes the plow makes a ridge on 
one side and leaves an open furrow on 
the other, thus exposing the roots of the 
tree on one side to the freezing and thaw- 
ing of winter. The ground should be lev- 
eled, or, better still, made higher around the 
trees to keep water from standing and 
freezing near the trunks. All wet places 
where water stands during winter should 
be drained. Coarse manures can be hauled 
on the grounds. 


The Corning Cherry 








The illustration represents fruit of a 
highly bred cherry recently introduced by 
F. Collman, of Iowa. The tree is very 
hardy and vigorous and exceedingly pro- 
ductive. The fruit is large and when ripe 
is almost black; the flesh is firm, rich and 
juicy and very dark. The fruit is espe- 
cially suitable for canning purposes. For 
many years Mr Collman has been actively 
interested in horticulture and is a compe- 
tent judge of all kinds of fruits. He be- 
lieves this cherry to be a very valuable 
addition to the fruit lands of Iowa. It is 
a late sort. 





The Stringfellow Method of pruning 
and planting consists in cutting off all 
side roots and leaving the tap root about 
4 inches long, cutting the top back to a 
single stick 12 to 15 inches high and plant- 
ing the tree in a small hole made with a 
crowbar. Prof F. A. Waugh of Massachu- 
setts aptly puts it as “cutting off all root, 
then cutting off all the top and planting 
the label.” 





A SPECIMEN PLANT OF CHINESE AZALEA 


The Azalea Indica, or Chinese azalea, is one of the most popular greenhouse plants 
seen in late winter and. early spring. It is easily grown by amateurs if they once 
learn its simple needs, which are never to keep it too wet, and never let it get dry. 
Frequent syringing is also needed. The buds are perfected in the fall, several months 
before the blossoms open. The plants need to be kept cool in order to give the 
most satisfactory results. Weekly applications of weak liquid manure are useful 
when the buds begin to swell. Small plants are not expensive and they increase in 


size and value every year with good treatment. 





























Cold Storage Experiment with Peaches. 





Regarding the results of the experiments 
of the United States department of agricul- 
ture with the peach in cold storage, the 
following brief statement is submitted in 
advance of a detailed report that will short- 
ly be issued by the department: The peach 
is one of the most difficult fruits to hold 
in cold storage on account of its deteriora- 
tion in quality, and the discoloration of 
the flesh either in the warehouse or soon 
after the fruit is removed. It is not gen- 
erally stored, but in those houses that re- 
ceive the fruit, it has usually been held at 
a temperature of 36 to 40 degrees, and re- 
moved at the end of, or before, ten days. 

There is a general impression among stor- 
age men and peach handlers that a tem- 
perature lower than 36 degrees is more in- 
jurious to the quality of the fruit, that it 
deteriorates even more rapidly when re- 
moved, and is more subject to flesh dis- 
coloration. The department has endeavored 
to secure data upon the temperature re- 
quirements, and stored a large quantity of 
Georgia grown peaches at Philadelphia and 
of Connecticut peaches at Hartford. The 
fruit was largely of the Elberta variety, 
and was grown by J. H. Hale. 

It has been the aim of the investigation 
to determine among other things the infliu- 
ence of the degree of ripeness of the fruit 
on its keeping quality, of delaying its stor- 
age after picking, the effect of wrapping the 
fruit, and of different kinds of packages. 
The practical results of the investigations 
may be summed up in the following state- 


ment: The Elbertas that Were stored in a 
highly colored, firm condition, as quickly 
as possible after picking, in a tempera- 


ture of 32 degrees were firm, juicy, of nor- 
mal color and good quaity for three or 
four weeks, and at that time remain-d in 
commercial condition two or three days uf- 
ter removal from the storage house. If left 
longer in the storage house the fruit showed 
considerable shriveling, and lost quality, 
and at the end of two or three days out of 
storage, the fruit became insipid and the 
flesh discolored. 

The de'ay in the storage after picking 
caused the fruit to ripen and reduced its 
storage durability. Fruit that is at, all soft 
when taken from the storage house breaks 
down more quickly, while that which is 
picked before it is colored shrivels. 

In a temperature of 36 degrees, the fruit 
continues to ripen, and reaches its com- 
mercial limit in ten days. When removed 
at that time from the storage house it was 
inferior in. quality, and would remain in 
commercial condition not more than heif 
as long as the fruit from a temperature of 
32 degrees: ‘The flesh would begin to dis- 
color in a day after removal In a tem- 
perature of 40 degrees, the ‘commercial 
limit was reached in about one week. 

The results of the experiments point out 
that it is possible to withhold the peach 
from the market for a few ‘weeks in .good 
commercial condition, provided the fruit is 
favorable for storage when it enters the 
storage house. The temperature should be 
as near the freezing point as possible to 
arrest the ripening process, or the fruit con- 
tinues to ripen and soon deteriorates on 
removal. The mistake is generally made ef 
leaving fruit in storage until it is. just right 
for use, and in that condition it breaks 
down quickly when taken into the warm 
air. For the best results it must enter and 
leave the storage house in a firm. condition. 





Apple Scab on Ben Davis and Huntsman 
varieties was almost ‘completely prevented 
in Missouri by spraying with bordeaux. 
Three sprayings were given during the sea- 
son; 92% of the apples were free from scab, 
while on unsprayed trees only 48% were 
free. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
They enrich the earth. 


tilizers. 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Growing Vegetables Under Cloth. 


RESULTS OF A FEW TRIALS NOT ENCOURAGING, 





Ever since shade-grown tobacco began to 
be produced in the Connecticut river valley, 
the matter of raising vegetables under 
cloth has been a subject of frequent dis- 
cussion. Yet only a very few tobacco 
growers have felt inclined to put tent gar- 
dening to a practical test. Such experi- 
ments as have been undertaken during the 
past season were on a limited scale. Mr C. 
F. Bunce of Hartford county, Ct, plante 
cucumbers, watermelons and muskmelons 
in his tobacco tent. No one of them was 
a success, although there was a_ée good 
growth of vines. 

The cucumber blossomed, but that was 
about all. Some grew % or % inch long 
and then shriveled up. Mr Bunce thinks 
this result was owing to the flowers not be- 
ing fertilized in the natural way through 
the agency of bees. When the doors of 
the tent were opened the bees came in 
freely, and after that some cucumbers 
grew large enough for small pickles. Be- 
fore the bees entered not a single cucum- 
ber set. The melons did not do well, but 
this might be partly in consequence of 
their having been planted late. 

The presence of bees in a tent are con- 
sidered by Mr Bunce indispensable to suc- 
cess. He thinks if the doors of the tent 
were left open in the middle of the day, 
bees woyild come in. When asked if other 
and unwelcome insects would not also en- 
ter, he replied that the moth producing the 
tobacco worm flies only at night. He say> 
STRAWBERRIES HAVE BEEN GROWN UNDER CLOTH. 
on Long Island with brilliant success, the 
fruit maturing.two weeks earlier than in 
the open. But bees must be allowed free 
entrance. Some wild dandelions along thr 
edges just inside his tent made an enor- 
mous growth. He has planted dandelion 
seed this fall, and will try beans, peas 
and various other garden vegetables next 
spring. But it will be rather from curios- 
ity than with the expectation that such 
gardening can be made profitable. 

The one acre tent and putting it up cos! 
about $350. He doubts if it will be ex- 
pedient to try to use the tent cloth a sec- 
ond time. 
pieces by a windstorm when the tobacco 
was half grown, it could be repaired only 
with the greatest difficulty. Better get 
new cloth than to risk the old. A tent for 
vegetables might be, made lower than the 
hight required for tobacco, but could hard- 
ly be cheapened in any other way. When 
there is a fair breeze stirring there is not 
much difference between. temperatures in- 
side and outside, as many people suppose. 
In a still day it is different, and it is too 
hot for comfort in a tent with burlap sides. 
A tent will afford protection from an ordi- 


nary white frost, but not from a heavy 
frost. 

Cucumbers, watermelons and toma- 
toes were experiment with by Cc. F. 
Dane, another Hartford county tobac- 


co grower. The vines: grew better in the 
tent than outside, but yielded hardly any 
fruit and the little that set shriveled up. 











COMMON SENSE HAND POWER 
Hay Baling Press 


will bale anv kind of hay, straw, 
flax, etc. Capacity 2 to 3 tons 
daily. Can ce operated by a 16 
year-old boy. oor pies small 
space and makes. standard size 
mo a for eirculars and 
pric: 


DOUD, SONS & co... Winona, Minn. 





If the top should be torn in’ 





[7] 
Eruptions 


Dry, moist, scaly tetter, all forms of 
eczema or salt rheum, pimples and 
other cutaneous eruptions proceed from 
humors, either inherited, or acquired 
through defective digestion and assimi- 
lation. 

To treat these eruptions with drying 
medicines is dangerous. 

The thing to do is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Which thoroughly cleanse the blood, 
expelling all humors and building up 
the whole system. They cure. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla permanently cured J. 
G. Hines, Franks, Ill., of eczema, from 
which he had suffered for some time; and 
Miss Alvina Wolter, Box 212, Algona, Wis., 
of pimples on her face and back and chafed 
skin on her body, by which she had been 
greatly troubled. There are more testimo- 
nials in favor of Hood’s than can be pub- 
lished. 


Hood’s Senge promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 
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can have Fruits, Melons, 
Vegetables, Flower> ear- 
ly as they have them in 

y using Gold 
Mine. Will pay for irseif 


a 
12-year-old or thestrongest man. Send for 
Foiaing Sawing Mach.C& 66 N. deflerson St. Chicagoc I 
40 voi Bish, ear. I2f1 eight 


YOURS 


Address W. M, WOODWORTH, vecdimews., Ind. 


ACTIVE FARMERS WANTED 


TO SELL _ BUG DEATH. 
Good Profit. Write for Particulars. 


DANFORTH CHEMICAL CO., Leominster, Mass, 











LUMBER AT HALF PRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
Send us your lumber bill for our estimate, and 
we will make you prices delivered free vf all 
charges at y our shipping point. 
WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSIMION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKINE CO.,- 
‘PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT 67 BUFFALO, Hi. Y. 
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52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, tH. 











TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
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Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
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The tomato vines grew large, but the fruit 
that set and ripened was very small. Mr 
Deane would not care to try vegetable tent 
gardening again without having bees in- 
side the tent. 

NO PROTECTION FROM MILDEW ON MUSKMENOLS 

Muskmelons and cucumbers were tested 
by L. W. Ripley, also of Hartford county, 
under cloth, to his satisfaction, that is, he 
is satisfied there is no advantage in grow- 
ing these vegetables under cloth rather 
than in open ground. He planted them 
simply as an experiment, thinking that if 
tobacco, a foliage crop, did better shaded, 
possibly melons might, although he had lit- 
tle faith that such would be the result. 
His object was mainly to see if the tent 
shelter would protect his vines from mil- 
dew. He found it did not, and regards th: 
experiment as a failure as far as blight is 
concerned. He has tried spraying with 
everything recommended, but can’t sub- 
due or prevent the mildew. He does not 
intend to continue experiments with veg- 
etables under cloth. 

Mr Ripley tried to attract bees inside his 
tent with sweetened water, but the plan 
didn’t work. He then caught a large num- 
ber of both honey bees and bumble bees 
as ¢hey visited his hollyhocks, and let 
them loose in the tent. His plants were 
fertilized all right, but he can’t say wheth- 
er the bees helped or not. He did not see 
any bees in the blossoms, and thinks they 
would have been fertilized without the aid 
of bees. If he could, by starting melons 
on turf in cold frames, get them ahead of 
the blight, so that they will ripen by Aug- 
ust 1 instead of September 1, as usual now, 
he would have no trouble in growing them 
in the open ground. 

Fruit equally as good as can be pro- 
duced under cloth may be grown outside 
with equal care. Mr Ripley says there is 
not much difference in temperature inside 
and outside of a cloth tent. He has tested 
the matter with thermometers and found 
little difference. Moisture is conserved un- 
der a tent without a doubt. While he re- 
gards the cost of building and maintaining 
a tent prohibitive of tent garden culture, 
Mr Ripley expresses the positive opinion 
that vegetables can be raised to just as 
good advantage in open ground, with equal 
care. 


EASTERN 





Alfalfa on the Farm. 


GEORGE H, TOWNSEND, ALBANY COUNTY, N Y. 





Alfalfa must be understood more clearly 
than any other legume. First prime thing 
is to have right soil. About two-thirds of 
our farms will not grow this plant at a 
profit. For this reason it is better to first 
plant it on a small seale. If you can grow 
it, then it will never be condemned. The 
writer had losses at first, but afterward his 
losses were fully returned. It requires a 
light, sandy gravel loam, rich enough to 
give a proper start, and a porous subsoil. 
It is killed by.a wet subsoil. Drainage 
therefore must be good for a good even 
stand. A clean piece of soil should be se- 
lected and it must be. thoroughly plowed 
and subsoiled if possible. The field should 
be one that you wish for meadow for suc- 
cessive seasons. Alfal‘a gets better every 
year up to about the fifth season. After 
plowing, the field must be harroWwed and 
rolled if possible several times until the 
seed bed is perfectly smooth and mellow. 

It should be sown with nurse crop in 
spring after danger of hard frosts have 
passed. The land can be fall plowed to ad- 
vantage. Sow from 20 to 28 pounds good 
clean seed per acre. The latter amount is 
better for a good hay crop, as it will be 
finer and stand better. As ‘little as 15 
pounds can be sown, but: the stems are 
coarse. The land should be clean the first 
year. Weeds will kill alfalfa the first sea- 
son. After nurse crop is removed, it should 
be clipped every few weeks. This tends to 


FARM TOPICS 





make growth thicker and kills weeds. Al- 
falfa hay is good for dairy cows and other 
farm stock. One acre will furnish forage 
for 12 to 18 hogs. There is no better or 
cheaper producer of pork than alfalfa to 
the writer’s knowledge. It is not a complete 
ration to top off with. It makes an excel- 
lent feed for dairy cows in winter in con- 
nection with other dairy feeds, and horses 
seem to do well on it. In curing, it needs 
fair weather and cure. 


Two Noted Pacers ‘at the Front. 





As noted in recent issues of this paper, 
the racing season just closed has been re- 
markable for the large number of records 
broken. Two horses well known to the 
public have figured largely. Dan Patch 
paced a mile in 1.59%. This did not break 
the world’s record, but it tied the pacing 
record held by Star Pointer, and puts Dan 
Patch among the most remarkable light har- 
ness horses in the world. The illustration 
shows him attached to a road wagon in 
which is seated McHenry, his famous 
driver. 

Another remarkable performer is Prince 
Alert, who, in a race at Memphis, this 
year lowered the half-mile pacing record 
two seconds, establishing a world’s record 
for that distance of 57% seconds. Prince 
Alert is not a young horse by any means, 
having passed his 12th birthday. He is 
owned by James Hanley, a Providence, R I, 
millionaire. His driver in the famous race 
was Mart Demorest, who is shown in the 

































PRINCE ALERT. 57}? HALF MILE, 2.003 MILE. 


TWO OF THE FOREMOST’ PACERS IN THE SEASON’S RECORDS 





2.00%. 








DAN PATCH 1.594 AND ROAD WAGON. 


illustration with Prinee Alert. This half- 
mile record will probably stand for a num- 
ber of years. Prince Alert’s mile record is 








A Large Poultry Receiving Plant—The 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western rail- 
road has a large terminal house, fully 
equipped for handling and dressing poultry 
at Hoboken, N J. The house is 60 feet wide 
and 300 long, with two tracks, having a 
capacity for unloading 16 cars. The build- 
ing has electric lights, telephone service, 
private locker rooms and in fact every- 
thing for-the convenience of its patrons 
An ample supply of coops is kept on hand 
for those preferring to ship stock alive, 
Fast freights from Buffalo carry the sup- 
plies to Hoboken in time for the New York 
early morning trade. 


The Farmers’ Institute Speaker ought 
to be familiar from practical experience 
with the things about which he talks. 




















Securing a Pure Milk Supply. 


PROF CHARLES 8S. PHELPS, NEW “YORK. 





The place where the greatest care is 
needed in order to produce a first-class 
product is on the farm. The bacteria which 
develop bad flavors or which cause. sour- 
ing must be kept out of the milk from 
the start. Milk when freshly drawn from 
the udder, under the most thorough sani- 
tary conditions, contains very few germs 
which will .cause either souring or bad 
flavors. There are two general sources of 
such germs—the air, from which the sour- 
ing germs come, and the dust and filth of 
the stable from which the germs producing 
the bad flavors are chiefly developed. If 
this statement be true, and, bacteriologists 
are generally agreed that it is, the natural 
conclusion is that any system of supplying 
our cities with pure milk which does not 
control the producing end of the business 
must fall short of success. 

No farmer can afford to take the pre- 
cautions and supply the conditions neces- 
sary to the production of a sanitary milk 
unless he is paid more than the ordinary 
wholesale price for his product. A plan 
which would guarantee the farmer 4 to 5 
cents per quart for his milk will solicit 
his attention even if greater expense is 
needed in producing. 





Why | Keep Chester-White Hogs. 


E. W. BRCWN. 

I am raising Chester-White hogs. Why 
do I do this? The mothers are wonderful- 
ly prolific. The litters often average 10 
pigs. One of my sows farrowed 18 last 
season. They are uniformly good sucklers. 
They feed readily, are easily kept and will 
fatten at any age. They make the very 


best returns for food consumed. Further~ 
than this, they are easily handled, quiet, 
hardy, produce meat of excellent quality 


and dress a high percentage of meat. 

I keep about 50 sows and breed the old 
sows twice a year. The gilts, however, I 
allow to farrow but once the first year and 
twice thereafter. They have at that time 
not attained their full growth, and one lit- 
ter a year is sufficient tax on their energies. 
I keep only five or six hogs together in one 
lot. This is enough, and I prefer only three 
or four. I use the wigwam house, of which 
\I have several kinds. It is the most sat- 
\isfactory I have ever ‘tried. It can be 
moved about the farm, thus saving and 
distributing all the manure .and keeping 
the animals always.clean. These houses 
are built 8x8 ft square. The floor is on 2x4 
runners. _Lumber for the roof is 8-ft stuff 
put on weather -board. fashion. The house 
is about 7 ft high in -the: middle,. the roof 
coming down to the floor on the outside. 
4There is a door and a window in front and 
a door in the rear? so that when both doors 
are open the cool breeze blows through and 
the hogs enjoy it hugely. 

When the old sows farrow I place two of 
them in one house, and by means of par- 
tition board arrange the interior so the 
pigs will not de hurt. As soon as the pigs 
are old enough so there is no danger of 
their being crushed, they are given the run 
of the entire house with a 14x14-ft .yard. 
Here they are left until they can make good 
use of grass and then they are turned to 
pastures. I always aim to have the pig on 
grass the most of his life. I am sure he is 
healthier, hardier and a better breeder be- 
cause of the large amount of grass he se- 
cures. 

I generally feed soaked corn to the pigs 
while they are with the sow, but change 
gradually -to shorts and oats, with a little 
corn after weaning; not enough, however, 
to keep them from grazing. 1 find that 
too much shorts is not good for a pig, as 
the muscles and bones grow soft so that 
the pig cannot stand up on his feet as he 
will if fed oats. Oatmeal is the best feed 
for the pig. The number ©n any one pas- 
ture is kept as small as possible. Cattle 








LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


keep the grass down so that it is always 
tender. 

We use self-feeders and like them bet- 
ter than a feeding floor. They are made 
by first laying down three 2x4x16-ft boards 
as runners, then laying 2x6x8-ft stuff across 





THE WIGWAM HOG HOUSE. 


this. Place a board 16 in wide and 16 ft 
long in the middle for the bottom of the 
trough. On either side of this set a 2x4 
on edge. This makes a flat trough 16 in 


wide and 16 ft long. Now lay four boards. 


on either side for the platform. This com- 
pletes the floor. Afterward make a V- 
shaped trough above the flat trough, leav- 
ing an opening from 2 to 4 in at bottom 
according to the feed to be used. This V 
trough should be 2 ft high or more, to pre- 
vent hogs jumping into it, and can be made 
to hold a load of oats or corn if the feeder 
desires to keep this stuff constantly before 
his hogs, but I do not believe in this prac- 
tice for hogs or cattle, any more than I 
would allow my boy to run to the cake dish 
at will and expect him to develop into a 
strong, intelligent man. 

Feeding Corn- Meal to Brood Sows—I 
have kept sows. several years. I much pre- 
fer to boil the corn meal to the consistency 
of gruel; this I notice they prefer to any 
other way. If too thick, thin after it is 
boiled. I also keep a pot on the stove on 
purpose to boil things for the sow, such as 
small potatoes, potato, apple and turnip 
peelings. This I boil with. the grease of 
dish water, and when nearly cooked, sprin- 
kle with corn.meal. Cabbage leaves boiled 
make good feed, of which the pigs are very 
fond. . Any vegetables cooked they. like. Of 
course there are times when the pot is in 
the way, but not often, as-it is very handy 
to catch anything which- cannot be used 
otherwise.—[J... P. ~-Birdsall, Westchester 
County, N Y. 





Heavy. Hogs are very apt to break down 
in the hind legs.if obliged to. run over 
slippery or uneven places in.the lot or pas- 
ture. Some breeds have very ‘fine bones 
and are-more susceptible to injury in this 
way than others. -When a hog is injured 
the -best remedy is to send him to the 
butcher at once. 





‘ THE | 
SHARPLES SEPARATOR, 


with Tubular bowl, is guaranteed 
yield the farmer a 6% oer onal 


on his investment than 
separator will yield, wprigs? 


It gets more and 
better cream, 
It makes more and 
_ better butter, 


It takes less time 
and labor, 

Itturns more easily 
= cleans more easi- 
y- 
It requires less oil 
and fewer repairs; P 
all because it is so simple in constructi 
So perfectly made. Get free No. 40a 
SHARPLES C0., 

o, Til, 


( S2~ Fou can have a Sharples before you pay 














ave free if 
they fail. 


It is absolute folly to suffer loss by Lump 
Jaw among your cattle. Fleming’s 
Lump Jaw Cure was proved a certain 
cure years ago. Hardly a stockman in 
the country now but who knows that this 
remedy is an easy, cheap and thorough 


~ SPAVINS CURED 


- = a Ainutes. 

orst possible Spavin, Ringbone, Splin 
Curb, etc., cured in 45-minute latinent 
Don’t question this, because there’s no 
cost if Fleming’s Spavin Cure fails, 
Can’t harm, not painful, doesn’t leave a 
scar. Easily applied. You should have 


the facts about this at once, 


FISTULA & POLL EVIL 


Cured in 16 to 30 Days. 
Fleming’s Fistula and Poll Evil 
Cure does the seemingly impossible be- 
cause it strikes at the cause. Simple, 
harmless, easy toapply and it cannot fail. 

Write today for circulars on any or all 
the above remedies. State which circulars 
are wanted. 

FLEFIING BROS., Chemists, 
2218 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ili. 
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ood. Pins for with every 
stanchion, Send for te tals. 
SONS, Box 8. 21 

" Monroe, mich. 
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An Incomplete Stable 











is the one where the Best Liniment ever 
manufactured — the horseman’s valued 
friend— is unknown, 


Is time tried, and the recognized standard ‘ 
all veteran horsemen; quick and scientific in 
its action, “and marvelously efficient. 
Sold by Dealers generally. 
Horse size, 0c. and $1. Family size, 25c. 


y Sloan's Liniment 
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Feeding Dairy Cows in Winter. 


G. P. NEWSOM, INDIANA. 





When pasture is gone and winter ap- 
proaches, with its frosts and cold rains, our 
cows must be fed all that they get to eat 
snd must be protected from the storms at 
feast. We stable our cows at night fully 
half the year. They need some exercise, 
and to this end our cows are turned out 
daily. If the sun shines they are given the 
run of a straw lot for several hours. 

USE PLENTY OF ROUGHNESS, 

In feeding, we use all the roughness that 
is raised om the farm. The cows may eat 
straw, as it suits them when out. Corn sto- 
ver will constitute the bulk of our rough- 
ness this year. Last year we made a ra- 
tion of clover hay, corn stover; corn silage, 
wheat bran and gluten feed. <A part of last 
year we substituted shelled corn from the 
McCormick shredder for gluten feed. with 
good results in some cases and indifferent 
results in othérs. We fed this because we 
had it on hand and used gluten feed as 
soon as it was geome One of the cows of 
the bony type and a large producer gave 
rather better results for corn than for glu- 
ten feed, but this was exceptional “and this 
animal did not fatten too much, as is often 
the case with a corn dfet. 

We feed ail the corm stover that the cows 
will eat. We do not mean all the stalk, 
for there is a large part of this that is al- 
ways refused. This refuse makes good bed- 
ding, and the best absorbent that we raise 
on the farm. We take all this refuse by 
way of the gutter to soak up the liquid 
manure. Our cows will not eat as much 
clover hay as they will stover. Of silage, 
we feed a moderate ration of 30 pounds. 
There are dairies in this state which con- 
sume twice this amount daily per cow. 
The smaller feed will make our supply of 
silage last longer and this indeed is the prin- 
cipal argument we use for the lighter feed. 
We would probably feed more if we had 
it, as it is about the most economical feed 
the dairyman can get. The remainder of 
our ration is gluten feed and bran. Glu- 
ten feed is a by-product in the manufac- 
ture of starch from corn and is rich in 
protein. It is not, however, in our expe- 
rience very palatable and will give best 
results when fed with bran. It is because 
of the chemical composition of these feed 
stuffs that we add gluten feed to our win- 
ter ration. 

All food stuff is composed of dry matter 
and water. The water content of feed stuffs 
varies from 5.7% in grano-gluten, 11.5% in 
wheat bran and 15.3% in clover hay to 89% 
in silage and 93.4% in whey. The dry mat- 
ter is the part that produces milk and 
builds up bone, muscle, etc. 


FOOD ELEMENTS IN DRY MATTER. 

The dry matter is made up of two groups 
of foed elements, the digestibie and the in- 
digestible. The digestible portion is that 
part used by the anfmal body and the other 
portion passes off as solid excrement, hav- 
ing done the system no good. Hence we 
deal only with the digestible portion in 
forming a ration. The digestible dry mat- 
ter is divided into three food elements, pro- 
tein, carbohydrates and fat. The protein is 
the milk and lean meat producing element, 
while the carbohydrates are  principa'ly 
concerned in the production of body fat, 
and fat is chiefly valuable as a heat pro- 
ducer. These food elements are-found in 
different proportions in different feeds and 
it is because of this that some are worth 
more for food than others. 

Now in figuring a ration on the farm, we 
should aim to use as much of the home- 
grown feed as possible. The reason for go- 
ing off the farm to buy feeds is that feeds 
commonly grown on our farms do not have 
sufficient protein to make the other ele- 
ments produce as much as they will wher 
properly balanced. 

FEEDING TABLES AND THEIR VALUE, 

Wolff of Germany got best results when 
he fed to cows of 1000 pounds live weight 
25 pounds dry matter, 2.5 pounds protein, 








THE DAIRY 


12.5 pounds carbohydrates and .6 pounds fat. 

Now to figure out and. balance a ration, 
let us start with corn stover. Suppose by 
weighing the feed and then the refuse, we 
find that one certain cow has eaten eight 
pounds in 24*hours, and we can then find 
out how much of each of the above food 
elements she has consumed. Hoard’s Dairy- 
man published a table of analyses which is 
reliable, and we use it in this calculation. 
This gives in 100 pounds of corn stover, 59.5 
pounds dry matter, 1.7 pounds protein, 32.4 
pounds carbohydrates and .7 pounds fat. 
To find the amounts in eight pounds, divide 
by 100 to find the amount in one pound, 
and multiply by eight for the desired fig- 
ures. They are: Dry matter 4.76 pounds, 
protein .136 pound, carbchydrates 2.592 
pounds, and fat .056 pound. In the same 
manner get the clover hay. With us it is 
about five pounds. Then silage 30 pounds. 
Then bran for trial four pounds, and gluten 
feed about to the limit, four pounds. When 
figured out and tabulated the results look 
like this: 

DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS. 
Dry Carbo 

Foods fed Daily, Matter Protein Hydrates Fa 
Clover hay, 5 Ibs.... 4.235 .340 1,790 .085 
Corn stover, 8 Ibs.... 4,7 436 862.592 .055 
Corn silage, 30 Ibs... 6,270 .270 3.390 .210 
Wheat bran, 4lbs.... 3,524 .504 1.544 .120 
Gluten. feed, 4 Ibs.... 3.600. .932 2.028 .108 








EAR TR 22389 2.182 11.344 .579 

Wolff standard thes 25 2.5 12.5 6 

This is. seen to be a little under the stand- 
ard, and as our cows weigh only' from 700 
to 900 pounds, the ration would seem to 
be sufficient from the figures, and is in 
practice. 

We do not, however, feed our cows all 
alike. The ration as figured out is a guide 
rather than a hard and fast rule. Balanc- 
ing a ration is a “cut and try” operation. 

INCREASING AND DECREASING THE RATION. 

We decrease the ration, especially the 
grain, as the period of lactation advances 
and the milk flow diminishes. When a cow 
shows that an increase of feed will make 
her give more milk, then the feed should 
be inereased, and as the roughness is fed 
to the limit of the cow’s appetite, the in- 
crease will have to be silage or grain. Si- 
lage is the cheaper and if increasing this 
will materially increase the milk flow, there 
is more of a margin for profit. If, however, 
for some reason it seems desirable to in- 
crease the grain, then the proportion of 
protein to the other elements is increased 
and as the protein is the more expensive 
element, a closer watch will have to be had 
at the pail to make the same margin of 
profit. Milk production should be figured 
on the basis of profit, and whatever will 
produce more profit, even if that be less 
milk, is what the dairyman wants. 








The Babcock Tes‘ as a means of deter- 
mining a cow’s butter-making capacity has 
Iong been accepted by the average pro- 
gressive dairyman-as a cheap and efficent 
device for this purpose. Partisans of the 
Holstein and Jersey breeds have differed 
widely in their method of applying it. The 
former have been anxious to change Bab- 
eock tests into actual butter records, while 
the latter have held that the test was use- 
ful only as a short and ready method of de- 
termining the amount of butter fat which 
a cow produced, and that it did not neces- 
sarily show how much butter her butter 
fat would make. Demonstrations show that 
with Jersey cows there is comparatively lit- 
tle difference between the Babcock esti- 
mate of their butter-making capacity and 
the amount of butter actually made in 
practice. This work should be carried on 
with Holstein, Ayrshire and grade cows in 
order to give a fair comparison of the 
churnability of their milk as compared to 
that of the Jersey. 





The Escutcheon, as an index of dairy 
worth, is now believed by many leading 
dairy judges to be little more than a 
notion. 








Horse Insurance. 


- You can insure your horse 
gunlast Curb, b. Spl int, Spav- 
in, Sprained Cord and all 
forms of Lameness, by using 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 


The safe plan is always to 
have a supply on hand. 
Used and Endorsed by Adams Ex- 
press Company. 


Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 


—a specific for impure blood and all diseases 
arising therefrom. * < 
TUTTLE’S FAMILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, 
ms, bruises, ctc. Kills pain instantly. Our 100-page book, 
“Veterinary Experience,” FREE, 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle's, 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 











A map in Old Mystue, Conn., used a Parsons **Low- Down” Wagon 
years, then he bought one of another niake. He wrote us 
recently thathe wished to get another because he knew byexpenence 
that they were the best. 
Parsons ** Low-Down ” Wagon Works, Earlville, §. ¥. 


0) | Beate ated 0) | 


Feed for horses, cows, [Makes paint last for years 
sheep, hogs, fowls etejon house, barn or fence. 
Health, strength and pro- Diamond Ready Mixed 
ductive power to animals | Paints and Weather Proof 
Are feeding it? Cheap+ Paints are reliable. 

est feedin the market. For old process oil meal, 
linseed oiland white lead, ask for ‘“Thompson’s’’ 

or address the manufacturers 


THOMPSON & GO., Diamond Oil Mill, Allegheny, Pa. 














KICKING, 


Balking, Shying or any 
kind of a’ habit cured 
in a few hours by my 
system. Particulars free, 


PROP. JESSE R. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


ay ROOFING 


FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US 


Strict y new, perfect, Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 1eet long. The 
i} best Roofing, Siding or eiling you can use. 

Noexperience necessary to lay it. An 
ij ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
ijt}and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
ei‘her flat, corrugated or “V” crimped: 
Delivered free of all charges to all points 
in the U. S.. east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


AT $2. 25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A square means 106 
square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicage 


I'LL ADVERTISE YOUR PROPERTY FREE OF 


CHARGE I can Sell or Exchange your Real Estate 

for whatever you need — Cash or Prop- 
erty elsewhere. My system is unique, original 
and suecessful, Lask no fees in advance, I get no 
pay until your property issold. Write for my plan 
—it’sfree. d 10 cts. coin or stamps for Bulletin. 
GEO. W. READ, 806 Dun Bidg., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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Keeping Sheep Free from Parasites. 





Sheep are subject to a number of. exter- 
nal parasites, most of which are spread 
easily. In order to prevent spread of the 
trouble, the sheep should be dipped at least 
twice a year. If a flock becomes infected 
in any way, quarantine it at once so that it 
will not transmit the trouble te other sheep. 
Any of the dipping tanks so widely adver- 
tised is satisfactory, as also the prepared 
dips. The dip must be deep enough in the 
tank so that each sheep is submerged and 
obliged to. swim several feet before get- 
ting out. See that the wool is thoroughly 
soaked and every bit of skin moistened dur- 
ing the dipping process. 

During cool weather the dip must be kept 
hot by means of a small furnace or heat- 
ers prepared especially for this purpose. 
In using a dip be sure and select one that 
is free from anything which will injure the 
fibers of the wool or be poisonous to the 
sheep. Lime dips are apt to be injurious 
and should be avoided. The dips should be 
kept at a temperature of from 100 to 110 
degrees. 


Foot and Mouth Disease in New England. 








What appears to be an unquestioned out- 
break of this disease, the first in 30 years 
in this country, has been discovered within 
a few days in Rhode Island and in Massa- 
chusetts. Precautions have been taken by 
the cattle bureau of Massachusetts and the 
cattle commission of Rhode Island. As it 
is a matter of interstate importance, the 
bureau of animal industry at Washington 
has sent a representative to investigate the 
outbreak, and may assume charge of it. 
The affected animals have been quarantined 
and all precautions possible taken to preé- 
vent of a further spread of the trouble. A 
herd is affected at Dedham and another at 
North Attleboro, Mass. ¢ 

The foot and mouth disease is highly 
contagious. If cattle walk over the ground 
which has been walked upon by infected 
cattle within 24 hours, they are liable to 
take the disease. If food which has been 
touched by the mouths of infected cattle is 
touched by others, they may become in- 
fected. The first noticeable effect is a 
drooling from the mouth and sores on the 
lips and inside the mouth. These break 
and leave raw areas. At the same time 
blisters appear around the tops of the hoof 
and between the divisions of the foot. 
These soon break and form larger sores. 
The affected animal rapidly loses flesh, and 
in case of milch cows the milk yield de- 
clines materially. With cows, the udder 
often becomes affected and the milk is un- 
fit for food. The duration of the disease is 
usually about two weeks and is almost al- 
ways fatal. Sheep, pigs, other domestic 
animals, and even man, may become af- 
fected. 

occcastemeliniaasiiaciooeted 

Dip Sheep once a year without fail. The 
best time is directly after the shearing. Any 
of the commercial dips on the market are 
satisfactory, and in many cases are less ex- 
pensive than home-made preparations. It 
is highly desirable to dip sheep before they 
are put into winter quarters. This may not 
always be necessary, but they should be 
examined and if found scabby or affected 
by ticks do not omit the operation, even if 
the weather is quite cool. Keep them in an 
inclosure until the wool is thoroughly dry. 





Water for Fattening Lambs—The value 
of allowing lambs to get all the water they 
need is shown by tests made at the Mon- 
‘tana experiment station. Lambs given 
constant access to water gained 9.36 
pounds each per month, while those turned 
to water but once a day gained but 7.15 
pounds during the same time. In other 
words, those which had plenty of water 
produced 100 pounds at a cost of $3.34, 
while those given a restricted supply put 
on 199 pounds of gain at a cost of $4.51: 


CATTLE AND SHEEP 


KIDNEY TROUBLE, LAME 
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DR. KILMER & CO., 
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Among the many famous 
cures of Swamp-Root, the one we publish 
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AND RHEUMATISM 


CURED BY SWAMP-ROOT. 





investigated 


benefit of our readers, 


speaks in the highest terms of the wonder- 
ful curative properties of this great kidney 





Gentlemen :—It gives me great pleasure to add my 


many 





To Prove what the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, 
will do for YOU, Every Reader of the American Agri- 
culturist May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail, 


the wonderful ourative properties of Swamp-R I 


had a lame back three years ago before leaving Noith 
Dakota for the coast. Soon after my, arrival in the 
Puget Sound country it became very much worse. I felt 


certain that the coast climate had given me acute 
rheumatism and came to the conclusion that I could not 
live in this climate. ter became convinced that 
what I really had was kidney trouble, and that the 
rheumatism was due to my kidney trouble. ‘The lame- 
ness in my back increased rapidly and I had othe- 
symptoms which indicated that I would soon be pros- 
trated unless I obtained relief quickly» Noticing your 
offer of a sample bottle of Swamp-Koot, free, | had a 
friend write for one and began taking it immediaiey. 
Within three weeks the lameness in my back began 
to disappear. During that fall and winter I took three 
one-dollar bottles of Swamp-Koot with the result t at 
I became completely cwed. 1 no longer have pains 
in my back and can exercise violently w.thout feeiing 
any bad effects. I have recommended Swamp-Root io 
several of my acquaintances who were similarly affectid 
and without exception they have been greatly benet.t.d 
by its use. Yours very truly, 


SA Tg 


Lame back is only one symptom of kidney 
trouble—one of many, and is Nature’s timely 
warning to show you that the track«of 
health is rot clear. 

If these danger signals are unheeded, 
more serious results are sure to follow; 
Bright’s Disease, which is the werst form 
of kidney trouble, may steal upon you. 

The great kidney remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, is used in the leading hospi- 
tals, recommended by physicians in their 
private practice, and is taken by doctors 


mM HUGH 
a L themselves who have kidney ailments, be- 
ence ow Sae+ Or. 2th, 1901. | cause they recognize in it the greatest and 
most successful remedy for kidney, liver 
hundreds ef others regarding |. and bladder troubles. 
YOTE—Swamp-Root has been tested in so many ways, and has 
proven so successful in every case, that a special arrangement has been made by 


which the readers of the American Agriculturist who have not already tried it may 
have a sample-bottle sent absolutely free by mail. Also a book telling all about Swamp- 
of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters 
received from mén and women who owe their good health, in fact their very lives, to 
the wonderful curative properties of Swamp-Root. 
reading this generous offer in the American Agriculturist when sending your address 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you ean pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


In writing, be sure and mention 











testimonials. 


H that die. 


HOGOLOGY, 


Written by a specialist, who has devoted 26 years to the study 
of the care of hogs and the treatment of their diseases. is 
breeders pronounce it the best book of the kind ever issu 
Will be sent free toany hog raiser who mentions this paper 
when asking for it. 


DR. HAAS’ HOG REMEDY 


has stood the severest tests for 26 years and is used by 
leading breeders and feeders everywhere, Thousands of 
Nore genuine 
without my signature on package or can label. 


Your Hogs Are Insured 


when fed this remedy as a preventive, and I pay for all ¥ 


Write for terms. No manufacturer of a similar 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


No one can afford to attempt to raise hogs without 


following the advice given in 


A remedy, not a‘ “food.” 





A BOOK ABOUT 


HOGS. 


preparation gives a guarantee one-tenth as strong. 


V 
| JOSEPH HAAS, V. S., Indianapolis, Indiana. \\ 














Newion’s Heave, Cough, Distemper 
and Indigestion Cure, A veterie 


ar nary specific for Wind, Throat and 
NZ 


Stomach Troubles, Strong recom- 

mends. per can. ealers, 

maii or ex. paid. 

NEWTON HORSE REMEDY CO., 
(21) Toledo, Obie. 





Retention of pin 
centa and failure to 
breed. Kellog~’s Ci n- 
dition Powder isa positive cure for these disease~. Write 
or circular: address H. W. Keliogg Co.. St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Place for Postal Reform. 





The annual howl co ™es vp from the post- 
office department about its nuancial defi- 
ciency. “If periodical postage were in- 
creased four-iold, the depart.nent would 
show a profit.” 

In other words, if the people were 
taxed four times the present rate of 
postage or the reading matter, their de- 
partment would come out even, for everyone 
knows that the people get every cent of ad- 
vantage in the low rateof periodical postage, 
Instead of increasing the tax on this kind of 
literature, that the people want, let con- 
gress quit spending millions in printing and 
distributing “pub docs” that nobody reads. 
An almost unlimited quantity of this stuff 
that has to be carried, post free is one cause 
of the postal deficieney. 

Another cause is the outrageously high 
prices paid to the raflroads for the rental of 
postal cars, and then for hauling these same 
cars. But no postoffice official dares to raise 
his voice aginst the ro’bery of the people 
for the benefit of the transportation trust. 

Stop carrying pub docs post free, pay the 
railroads only a fair rate for hauline the 
mails, make rural free delivery universal, 
establish a parcels post at low rates, and 
the postoffice department will soon become 
self-sustaining. But what of it if it does 
show a deficiency? Wht better use can 
government make of a few millions than 
by improving means of communication to 
each and every individual and family 
throughout the country. Certainly no other 
department comes so closely and directly 
home to the people, and if a fraction of the 


EDITORIAL 


millions that are squandered in other gov- 
ernment works were bestowed on the post- 
office, it would be vastly better for all con- 
cerned. 





The greatest need in education is better 
teachers. All the other “improvements” 
that are more or less agitated are of little 
moment compared to this. The teacher and 
child are the vital factors—buildings, equip- 
ment, courses, etc, are all of small moment 
in comparison. The real teacher is born 
rather than made. Another reason for the 
lack of good teachers is the absence of 
proper institutions and methods for the 
training and development of teachers. Still 
more is the lack of good teachers due to 
the poor pay so often accorded them. As 
in other professions, a good teacher is 
cheap at any reasonable price, while a 
poor teacher is expensive at even nominal 
eompensation. In our judgment, the public, 
both in country and town, is too often 
penny wise and pound foolish in this mat- 
ter of teachers’ salaries and equally at fault 
in judging what constitutes a good teacher. 
As a matter of fact, school teaching is in 
many ways a most influential vocation, be- 
cause of the control and influence the 
teacher may have on the pupil. The pro- 
fession of teaching should be more highly 
regarded by the public in general, whether 
from the standpoint of compensation, abil- 
ity or social position. A good topic for 
lyceums and other debating societies is 
this: Which is relatively the more useful 
profession, that of school teaching or the 
ministry? 

deonselpatiiiisiittenie 

With her enormous interests in tropical 
lands, England has long had an itching 
to go extensively into cottcn growing in 
countries other than India. American Agri- 
culturist has from time to time noted this 
tendency, and it is now brought out that 
the British manufacturers have taken the 
initiative in the formation of a company 
known as the Manchester society, for te 
encouragement of cotton growirg in the col- 
onies. This is, of course, largely the direct 
result of the increased areas-to be brought 
under cultivation by redson of the v-st ir- 
rigation enterprise in the ‘Nile’ valley. 
Among the features of this spirit is the 
modeling of an Egyptian department of 
agriculture along the lines followed in this 
country, and the demand, at handsome sal- 
aries, for American cotton experts. For- 
tunately our growers and the officicls at 
Washington have bcen keenly alive to all 
these possibilities. Encouraging progress 
has been made in experimenting with 
Egyptian cotton in the south and more will 
follow. Eventually, we shou'd be less de- 
pendent on importat’ons (bought fcreign 
cotton last year amounting to 99,000,000 
pounds). What is even more. essential, 
must continue to maintzin our hold in th2 
European markets, requiring such enormous 
quantities of the raw aneiga 

The peach is a critical fruit in cold stor- 
age under the most favorable conditions, 
but the experiments of the United States 
department of agriculture, noted elsewhere 
in this issue, indicate the lines along which 
the most favorable results may be expected: 
When properly handled, if the fruit can be 
held in good condition for two to three 
weeks, there open wide possibilities in the 
further extension of peach growing areas, 
and the wider and more even distribution 
of the crop. It also makes it pos-ible to 
reach the vast markets of Europe with a 
fruit with which few foreign consumers are 
on intimate speaking terms, owing to high 
prices abroad. 





II 

Cuba comes up smiling with reports of 
progress and prosperity. When the people 
found they could not get a lot of pap from 
Uncle Sam’s treasury, they pitched in to 
help themselves. The result is now certi- 
fled to by various officials, that such im- 
proved methods and economies have been 
introduced in sugar and tobacco culture and 
manufacture that Cuba can now compete 





A Great Story 


Will begin in American ein next 
week, and will be completed in the Dec 13 is- 
sue. Our stories are always good, but The 
Romance of a Tenderfoot—well, we leave it to 
you to judge. The illustrations will be great. 

A prize will be offered for the best solution 
of the plot as judged from the first install 
ment of the story. Particulars next week. 

This story will be only a sample of the 
many ways in which the literary and family 
features of American Agriculturist are to be 
made better than ever during this winter and 
throughout the coming year—as fine as the 
highest class $4 magazines and much more 
practical. 











with the world, even without bonus from 
the United States. Cuba needed to learn 
this lesson of self heip, just as our people 
have learned it and profited by it. 


—— 





Russian grain exporters are in danger of 
losing some of their trade with western 
Europe, owing to the serious adulteration 
of cereals exported from Odessa and other 
cities. In one case, foreign substances 
were found in a grain cargo to the extent 
of 25%, and the matter has been taken up 
in Germany and England. Should a griev- 
ance of this character long continue, the 
effect would prove beneficial to the Ameri- 
can grain trade, where such manipulation 
is unknown. This is particularly true of 
Germany, which has not been favored with 
generous cereal crops, and ought to prove 
a substantial buyer of breadstuffs in this 
country. 

—_—_——see 

The apple crop, a large one, as earlier 
pointed out in these columns, is moving 
rapidly to market, but often at low prices, 
especially if fruit is faulty. What are you 
doing to profitably convert apples into 
cider and vinegar? What new ideas, new 
methods and new machinery are you adopt- 
ing? Remember our offer, printed October 
4, of cash prize awards for best descrip- 
tive articles along these lines. Refer to it. 
Intending contributors should forward 
their articles at once, as all must be mailed 
not later than December 6. 

The better we pay advertisers the better 
we shall be in a position to improve our pa- 
per, and we are striving every issue to keep 
it the most valuable and instructive agri- 
cultural and family paper in the country. 
When you want to buy goods, see if they 
are not advertised in this issue or in some 
recent issue. Do all the business you can 
with our advertisers, thus helning us to im- 
prove the paper. Can we count on you to 
do this? We think we can. Read our guar- 
antee, printed on this page. 

In making plans for the coming winter, 
farmers should not forget that a well-pro- 
tected and comfortable place for farm ani- 
mals will materially lessen the feed bills. 
There are too many neglected farm ani- 
mals every winter. This is particularly 
true of the central and southern staes. 














One of American Agriculturist’s contrib- 
utors said recently that a heavy crop of 
clover aftermath turned under late in No- 
vember gives a wonderful forcing péwer to 
the land for several successive years. This 
is a true statement. Clover is a powerful 
plant and something has to come up when 
it is down. 





The work being done by the northern 
Ohio milk producers’ association is another 
splendid example of what organization will 
do. The price received for their produce is 
higher than ever before and dairymen are 
bound together by their local organization. 
It pays to co-operate and stand firm for a 
fair price of any farm product. 


What do you read first in American Agri- 
eculturist, and why? Answers will interest 
all. 














Successes In Corn Cultere in Pennsylvania. 





[From Page 591.] 
ily. It is not necessary to plow so close to 
the young plants the first time, and the 
weeds give us little or no trouble. In the 
second place this affords us an opportunity 
of gradually working the loose earth back 
toward the plant, smothering and destroy- 
ing young weeds and grass with each suc- 
cessive cultivation. This also gives us a 
good straight root development and a stem 
which will withstand any ordinary storm. 
I usually plant my crop any time after May 
i, as soon as the ground is in warm and 
proper condition. This year I got my crop 
in about May 6. I never go on my land 
unless it is in proper condition to receive 
the crop. 

“When and how often do you cultivate, 
and what cultivator do you use?” 

As soon as the corn peeps through the 
ground and the blades are nicely unfolded 
and erect, I begin my cultivation. I use 
the Planet Jr cultivator from the first, put- 
ting on the smallest teeth next to the plant 
the first round. The other teeth are set 
full depth, as I believe in thoroughly 
stirring the earth and keeping it in good 
open condition. With the second cultiva- 
tion I raise the two teeth next to the corn 
higher, so as to cultivate shallow, still keep- 
ing down those ix the m‘ddle of the row as 
formerly. During the third cultivation still 
another tooth next to the corn is raised, su 
that it is not possible to disturb any of the 
roots. By this method our land is all worked 
up to the corn and free from weeds and 
grass and in splendid condition to carry 
us over. I always make a fourth cultiva- 
tion and even a fifth if conditions will per- 
mit it, always keeping the teeth next to the 
corn set shallow, while those in the middle 
are kept down as before. I never have any 
trouble after my corn is laid by, and it does 
me good to see it develop and grow. I never 
had a better crop than I had this year, 
although the conditions have not been the 
most favorable this season. 

“When and how you cut your corn, 
and how you handle your fodder?” 

I begin cutting usually about September 
20. This year I began cutting a little later 
owing to the season. We cut all of. our 
corn by hand. We cut 6 by 7, which makes 
a pretty good shock. My corn is so heavy 
our men: do not want to carry it any very 
great distance, as it is difficult to handle 
it. We cut high, usually about 2 feet, and 
then run over the ground later with a stub- 
ble cutter. I do not believe that the shocks 
should be too large, as I want my corn to 
cure out quickly. I husk in the field and 
crib my corn as soon as possible in the fall. 
Our fodder is put up in bundles, hauled to 
our stables and stacked ready for the shred- 
der as needed. I could not get along with- 
out a shredder. I am surprised that so 
few farmers have them. It is one of the 
most important implements I havé on my 
farm. I consider my corn fodder of nearly 
as much value to.me as good hay. A farm- 
er east or west who does not shred and 
feed his fodder certainly does not under- 
stand the value of it. One of the greatest 
wastes in this country is corn fodder. Many 
farmers in this valley make their hay, put 
it up carefully, but throw away their fod- 
der. I am satisfied of this, as I practice 
what I preach, and the results which I have 
obtained confirm these statements, 

“How many acres had you in corn this 
year, and how do you utilize the, product?” 

I crop my entire place! ie, the land I use 
for corn every fourth year. I have in all 
over 500 acres, which I have been improv- 
ing,-and consider my land better to-day 
than ever before. My corn crop usually 
runs from 90 to 94 acres each season. This 
year I have 90 acres. Judging from condi- 
tions, my average yield will be over 125 
bushels per acre. Last year my entire crop 
averaged 119 bushels. I have one 20-acre 
field which I am satisfied from present in- 
dications will yield 150 bushels or more per 
acre. At any rate, I would flatly refuse an 





PENNSYLVANIA FARMING 


offer at the rate of 3000 bushels on the 20 
acres, as I believe it will exceed that fig- 
ure. I have another field of 30 acres which 
will run close to the 150-bushel mark. I do 
not believe there is a better 20-acre piece of 
corn in the United States to-day than I 
have on my place this year. I have just re- 
turned from an extended trip throughout 
the great corn producing belts of the west 
and have not seen a field of corn of like area 
for which I would exchange. If there is 
another anywhere I would like to know 
where it is, and you can say that I make 
an open challenge to any farmer in the 
Inited States who has produced, this year, 
without fertilizers, a field of corn that will 
yield in round numbers a greater output 
than mine under like conditions. I have 
large land interests in Nebraska and raise 
a great deal of corn there, but I have never 
succeeded in getting any such -crops there 
as I have here in the Lebanon valley, which 
I attribute entirely to western careless cul- 
tivation and planting. 

“According to your statement, you will 
have close to 12,000 bushels of ccrn this year, 
Will you place this upon the market or will 
you feed it?” 

It is my practice to utilize all my corn 
product upon my farm. This includes the 
fodder and the cob, as well as the grain. I 
believe in getting as large a crop as I can 
from my land, and at the same time I allow 
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nothing to go away that I can return to it. 
At the same time I have to get a good in- 
terest return on the money I have invested. 
I would rather have my farms to-day in 
their present condition than government 
bonds with the same amount of money in- 
vested. Every ear of my corn is fed on 
the place and converted into beef, which is 
usually sold in the New York market. I 
have stable room to accommodate 130 head 
of stock-in addition to my dairy herd and 
other farm animals. These are fed during 
the winter and spring months and put upon 
the market usually about June 1 to 20. I 
grind all my corn, cob and all, and feed it. 
As stated above, the fodder is all shredded 
as needed and fed. In this way I get the 
greatest possible profit out of my corn and 
return to my land all the manure produced. 
I am gradually building up my farms and 
consider them better to-day than ever be- 
fore. Later I will tell you something about 
my methods of feeding. 

“You have not yet told us about your crop 
rotation. What crop follows corn, and what 
are the succeeding crops-in this rotation?” 

Immediately after corn, the ground is put 
in proper condition and seeded to oats. Last 
fall I plowed my corn stubble for oats, but 
do not think I shall follow the fall system 
for oats again. I prefer spring plowing for 
oats, inasmuch as I have all my sod land 
[To Page 603.] 











i THE U. S. SEPARATOR 





Shows Its Superiority 











Separators, 
the following 
skimmilk test 


> 
Vermont 


Ros e 


5 T the Oregon State Fair this year one of the attractions 
was a contest between the different makes of Cream 
and, as usual, The U. S. beat everything. Read 
letter and notice 


particularly the different 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 19, 1902- 


Karm Machine Co., 


Gentlemen:—In contest at our State Fair yesterday, 
The U. S. Separator Beat Everything There, leavin 
only two one-hundredths on skimmilk, while the DeLaval, 
pony ay mr National tied at .c6,the Empire leaving .11 
and the Reid .12 


‘HAZELWOOD CREAM COMPANY, 


y E. Burr, 


The above is only one of the many proofs that 
The U.S. Separator Skims the Cleanest 


Our catalogues, which are free for the asking, contain many more. 


Write for one. 











BELLOWS FALLS, # 
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you. 


NCHESTER 


REPEATING RIFLES 


No matter what your ideas or preferences 
are about a rifle, some one of eight differ- 
ent Winchester models will surely suit 
Winchester Rifles are made in all 
calibers, styles and weights; and which- 
ever model you select, you can count on 
its being well made and finished, reliable 


in action and a strong, accurate shooter. 
FREE Send your name and address on a postal 
card for our 164 page illustrated catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS GO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Patrons In National Session Denounce Trusts. 





The regulation of trusts, through the 
enactment of federal and state laws, was 
the key note of the sessions of the national 
grange which closed last week. National 
Master Jones of Indiana, National Over- 
seer Gardner of Maine, Lecturer and Gov- 
ernor-elect Bachelder of New Hampshire, 
the exécutive committee, the finance com- 
mittee, and several other committees, all 
bore down strongly upon them. The 
strongest and most decided views were 
taken this year of any session ever held 
and there is no doubt but what congress 
will hear in unmistakable terms, as to the 
position of farmers regarding what legis- 
lation congress should enact for their reg- 
ulation. 

Not only were trusts in general scored, 
but National Master Jones took decided 
ground in denunciation of the proposed 
bankers’ trust. The usual ss resolutions 
adopted nearly all unanimously for federal 
legislation along the lines indicated the 
past year and printed in full in American 
Agriculturist November 15. These matters, 
however, last week were discussed at 
length and did space permit the printing 
of«*many of the discussions, would be in- 
teresting. 

The grange is taking an active interest 
in what the various agricultural colleges 
of the.country are doing for young men, 
and a determined effort appears to have 
begun to see that these institutions do more 
toward making farmers, and less toward 
furnishing such a character of education as 
to turn young men away from the farm. 
The committee or education brought in a 
report that caused prolonged discussion, 
which was referred back, and again gone 
over carefully. The grange indorses the 
system of centralized schools, believing 
they furnish social and educational advan- 
tages far superior to the old-fashioned dis- 
trict school. Many of the agricultural col- 
leges were severely criticised in their fail- 
ure to fulfill their mission. The colleges, 
however, of Michigan, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts and Iowa were reported to be doing 
exceptionally fine work. 

The committee on transportation, as 
usual, handled railroad and transportation 
matters without gloves. Of course a strong 
appeal was made for the interstate com- 
merce commission being given authority to 
not only make decisions, but to have them 
enforced. Many spoke on this subject and 
it was in fact one of the most interesting 
under consideration. 

NATIONAL. LEGISLATION DESIRED, 

Free delivery of mails in the rural dis- 
tricts, and that the service be placed on the 
same permanent footing as the delivery of 
mail in the cities, and the appropriations be 
commensurate with the demands and the 
benefits of the service. 

Provide for postal savings banks. 

Submit an amendment to the constitu- 
tion providing for the election of United 
States senators by direct vote of the people. 

Submit an amendment to the constitution 
granting the power to congress to"regulate 
and control all corporations and combina- 
tions, preventing monopoly and the use of 
their corporate power to restrain trade or 
arbitrarily establish prices. 

Enlage the powers and duties of the in- 
terstate commerce commission as provided 
in senate bill No 1439 of the last session of 
the United States senate. 

Regulate the use of shoddy. 

Enact pure food laws. 

Provide for the extension of the markets 
for farm products equally with manufac- 
tured articles, 

The enactment of the anti-trust law, 
clearly defining what acts on the part of 
any corporation would be detrimental to 
public welfare. 

Early construction of the Isthmian canal. 
The speedy construction of a ship canal 
connecting the Mississippi river with the 
great lakes and the great lakes with the 
Atlantic ocean. 

Revising the fees and salaries of all fed- 
eral officers, and placing them on a basis 
of similar service in private business. 

LEGISLATION STATES SHOULD CONSIDER, 


Anti-trust law and provision for state 
inspection of all corporations. 
Secure law on taxation that will com- 


pel all property to bear its just proportion 
of taxation. 

Pure food law. 

Provide state railway commission 
power 


with 


full of fixing maximum rate of 





freight and passenger service on all rail- 
ways subject to their jurisdiction. 

Such a revision of the fees and salaries 
as will place them on an’ equitable basis. 


NATIONAL MASTER JONES’S ADDRESS. 


He urged upon Patrons that it is a duty 
to cheapen production by better and more 
intelligent cultivation, conserving fertility, 
lessening labor, and by increasing the prod- 
ucts of our farms, improving stock, and 
more scientific feeding. Production can be 


cheapened 10 to 25%, and the aggregate 
production of the farms in the United 
States increased from 50 to 100%, by the 


application of the best methods. 

We as farmers, are interested in finding a 
more profitable market for the sale of the 
products of the farm. In the past, the 
average farmer spent 99% of his thought 
and energy in production, and only a small 
per cent of thought and effort in the prof- 
itable sale of what has labor and farm 
produced. This practice has resulted in the 
farmers producing annually a vast aggre- 
gate of wealth, but realizing but a small 
amount for their labor and use of capital. 
The profits were absorbed by those engaged 
in commerce. Some of their exactions have 
been excessive to a degree that left but a 
very small per cent of profit to the pur- 
chaser. It devolves on the farmer to cor- 
rect all these methods, and to secure equity 
in the exchange ofthe commodities of the 
farm, factory, professional and official ser- 
vices of the people of.this country. 

Any people, or any business, that per- 
mits or allows those with whom they deal 
to fix the price of what they sell, and buy, 
will become the servants of the one who 
fixes the prices. The farmers of these 
United States must change their present 
system or financial disaster will come to 
them. 

The logic of events and the history of our 
country prove the correctness of this po- 
sition. In 1850, the wealth of the United 
States was $7,135,780,000, of which amount 
farmers owned $3,967,344,000, or 55.59%. In 
1900 the wealth of the nation was $94,000,- 
000,000, of which the farmers owned $20,000,- 
000,000, or 21.27%. In the production of 
wealth all these years, farmers produced 
more than all other interests combined. 
Why, then, have farmers fallen from 55.59% 
of the wealth of the nation which they had 
52 years ago, to only 21.27% at this time? 
Farmers must see the causes and remove 
them. They are many. They will be found 
in excessive charges and discriminations 
in transportation, in exorbitant storage, 
large commissions, shortages, unequal tax- 
ation, local and national, dealings in options 
by boards of trade, combinations and cor- 
porations commonly called trusts, adulter- 
ations of food products, inequality of prices 
of. farm products and other commodities, 
official and professional services, and many 
other causes. 


THE BANKERS’. TRUST 


for a lively debate. Master Jones 
scored what he termed the most 
gigantic of all monopolies, the proposed 
bankers’ trust. He sees in the program ad- 
vocated at New Orleans, recently, by some 
members of the bankers’ association for the 
creation of a system of branch banking, an 
encroachment upon the functions of rural 
communities of vast and serious import. 
He advocated the establishing of rural loan 
and trust companies, the growth of which 
in Indiana, he says, has been phenomenal 
in the last two years. . 

These views against the bankers’ trust 
were shared by nearly all the Patrons pres- 
ent, and will be cordially approved by 
farmers generally. The grange should go 
much further, however, and develop the 
system of co-operative agricultural banks 
that have done so much good in Europe 
and Ireland. 

The operations of trusts was heavily 
scored, the national master stating that 
there is not a political party that defends 
them and all declare against them. He 
read the platforms referring to trusts of the 
dominant political parties. 

The national grange has always been 
conservative and consistent and the posi- 
tion of the order was taken at the great 
trust conference held at Chicago in Sep- 
tember, 1899. The national grange insists 
that it must be made impossible for so- 
ealled. trusts to ace ulate millions by 
selling watered stock without adding to the 
wealth of the country. Therefore, we rec- 
ommend: 

Official inspection of all corporations, as 
in case of national banks. No corporation 


came in 
severely 





THE NATIONAL: GRANGE 


should be tolerated whose books cannet 
bear .such inspection. 

Prohibition of all rebates or discrimina< 
tions by public carriers. 

Taxation of all capital stock. 

All capital stock should be paid in full. ,- 

Severe penalties for violation of law. 

By forfeiture of charter, fine and 
prisonment. 

By impeachment, fine and imprisonment 
of all public officials whose duty it may be 
to enforce the law and who fail to perform 
that duty. 

Many Patrons of recent years, noting the 
great success with which mutual fire in- 
surance companies have been operated, are 
asking that the national grange organize 
a life insurance company. This matter 
came up for consideration and was Tre- 
ferred to a committee to investigate and 
report next year. 

The several excursions, 
were thoroughly enjoyed. Lansing citizens 
did themselves proud by decorating the 
miles of their streets and with the string- 
ing of incandescent lights everywhere. 

Great interest of recent years has been 
taken in the comparative growth of the or- 
der in various, states. Michigan has been 
gradually marching ‘to thee front toward 
grange leadership. The statement of dues 
paid the national treasurer by the treas- 
urers of state granges, as reported in- this 
paper November 15, did not cover the mem- 
bership for this year, as was stated at that 
time. From the reports submitted last 
week, New York still leads, having an ac- 
tual paid-up membership_to the national 
grange of 43,720 members. Maine follows 
with 30,820, Michigan moves up to third 
place with 27,000, New Hampshire takes 
fourth place with 25,000, Ohio comes in fifth 
with 20,500, Pennsylvania sixth with 19,000, 
Massachusetts seventh with 14,500, and oth- 
ers as follows: Connecticut 8300, Vermont 
5000, New Jersey 3750, Illinois and- Oregon 
3000 and Indiana and Kansas 2600. 

The degree of CereS was conferred in a 
most exemplary manner on about 800 candi- 
dates, mostly Michigan Patrons. 

Patrons enjoyed attending a regular ses- 
sion of Capital grange of Lansing, where 
the regular program, as scheduled at the 
beginning of the year, was carried out. 
Afterwards pleasing talks were given by 
the distinguished visiting Patrons present. 

The report of the state master showed a 
substantial growth of the order. The influ- 
ence of thes grange is increasing in nearly 
all states. Demands in the way of legisla- 
tion are madeeafter being carefully consid- 
ered, and this .end is bringing to the or- 
ganization more influence as the years pass 
by. Thus, as a result.of the consolidation 
of the Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cifc railroad, and the acquirement of the 
Burlington and Pacific lines by the same 
corporation, a stronger demand than ever 
before will be made for a canal to be built 
from the Mississippi to the great lakes, and 
from the great lakes to the Atlantic. This 
demand will doubtless meet the hearty sup- 
port of all western Patrons. A statement 
was freely made that the recent changes in 
railroad ownership have placed the monop- 
oly of transportation for the west into the 
hands of one controlling interest, and 
presses the need of competition, which such 
a canal would give. 

MEMORIAL EXEKCISES. 


Impressive exercises were held Sunday in 
memory of the following past state masters 
or their wives, who have died, as follows: 
J. C. Tillinghast of Rhode Island, H. E. 
Huxley of Wisconsin, Mrs O. H. Thing of 
Maine, Alpha Messer of Vermont, Mrs S§. 
E. Bowen of Connecticut, H. C. Deveries of 
Maryland and Mrs C. S. Wasson of New 
Hampshire. 


im- 


banquets, et« 





Pennsylvania Grange Notes. 





In Tioga county much good is being done 
each year in the different granges. A valu- 
able property has been purchased at the 
county seat, Wellsboro, by Tioga county 
Pomona. The property consists of 13 acres 
with a number of buildings, a fine hall 
and numerous sheds, which were once the 
county fair grounds. There are 20 self-sus- 
taining subordinate granges in Tioga coun- 
a atid all of them owning their own 

alls. 


Attention Is Called to the typographical 
error in American Agriculturist, Oct 11, 
1902, in which reference was made to the 
total. production of Biles dried grains. The 
figures should™have been 50 thousand ‘tons 
instead of 50 thousand pounds, as reported. 




















Clese of Cheese Making Season. 





This week marks the close of the cheese 
making season in central New York. Sec 
B. ID. Gilbert of the Utica and Little Falls 
cheese boards has prepared his annual re- 
port from which we publish the following 
extracts: Notwithstanding the uncom- 
monly high prices for cheese that have 
prevailed throughout the season of 1902, 
it seems that less cheese has been made 
than in any one of the last 26 years. Prices 
have remained stiff and cheese has been in 
excellent demand right through the sea- 
son. Last year’s crop of cheese was well 
sold out both in this country and abroad, 
when our market opened May 5. This 
made a good sale for the early fodder 
make of cheese, which is always an advan- 
tage, as the fodder stock is then sold off 
and used up by the time new full creams 
are ready for market. A number of estab- 
lishments which have hitherto made cheese 
did not open at all, because the patrons 
had gone o-< to new or old milk stations. 
As the season advanced, more and more 
milk was carried to the stations and con- 
densaries, which reached out further and 
further into the country after the raw ma- 
terial. When October arrived these con- 
ditions had become so pronounced that a 
considerable number of moderate sized fac- 
tories were obliged to shut up for the lack 
of milk with which to continue making. 
These conditions were not confined to the 
Utica and Little Falls regions, but pre- 
vailed to a greater or less extent through- 
out New York state. 

It might have been thought that the 
heavy shrinkage in the export trade would 
have offset the reduced make of cheese. 
But it did not do so. Finding that large 
cheese for shipment w2s not in good de- 
mand, factorymen smply adapted them- 
selves to the situa icn and made small 
cheese for home consumption, instead of 
large. Home trade wes active and wa; 
willing to take all the small sized stocx 
it could get, at a much beiter price than 
the foreign market would pay. The Eng- 
lish could buy to much better advantage 
in Canada than in this country, so they 
have nearly let our cheese alone. The time 
has come which was predictei as long ago 
as 1880 by Prof L. B. Arnold, when our 
own people would practically consume our 
own production, and Canada would supply 
the British market. Formerly the western 
or the southern buyer sent to New York 
for what cheese he wanted, but now the 
bulk of his orders are sent direct to the in- 
terior markets, and are shipped to him 
from them, so that the cheese does not go 
to New York at all. 

The conditions which prevail in central 
New York are not by any means confined 
to this section, but extend in a greater or 
less degree all over the state. With plenty 
of rain everywhere thro -gnout-. the sum- 
mer, there was no sign of a drouth, anil 
probably more milk was produced than in 
many previous yeers. But this milk was 
wanted for other uses than cheese mak- 
ing. Butter has been prcportionately as 
high as cheese, and perhaps even higher, 
and a large amount of milk has been usei 
for making butter. Then, too, there are 
milk routes all over the state, for the pur- 
pose of supplying our cities, whose popula- 
tion is increasing so rapid!ty. The last fact 
is undoubtedly at the bottom of the boom 
both in cheese and in butter. The very 
rapid growth of our people all over the 
United States has far exceeded the growth 
of the dairy industry; hence the growing 
demand for butter and cheese, which prac- 
tically takes them out of the hands of ex- 
porters. 

One of the good features of the chees2 
trade this year is the fact that no stock 
is reported as taken on commission. By 
the first of July there was,.a considerable 
shrinkage in the milk supply, and although 
pastures were excel’ent and no hot weather 
came to affect the cows, the shrinkage con- 
tinued steadily but not rapidly till the end 
of the season. The lowest price of the sea- 
son, 9 cents, was reached on August 11, and 
Jasted for two weeks. Transactions at 





OREGON LANDS—Two million acres of 
free government lands in Oregon. Also 
fruit, timber, grain and grazing lands. For 
full particulars address G. M. McKinney, 
Genl Immigration Agt, Southern Pacific Ry, 
238 Clark St, Chicago.—fAdv. 


MILK FARMING 


Utica for three years past compare as fol- 
lows: 
TRANSACTIONS ON UTICA CHEESE BOARD. 





1902 1901 1900 
Boxes sold ........ 172,799 190,565 213,728 
Lbs per box ..... 56 60 60 
Highest price, cts 11% 934 11 
Lowest price, cts. 9 73% 814 
Av’ge price, .cts.. 10.21 8.75 9.81 
Total value ..... $987,996 $1,000,466 $1,257,903 


In two years the transactions have de- 
creased 40,929 boxes or almost 19%. This, 
however, does not show the whole de- 
crease, for the proportion of small cheese is 
much larger than in former years, which 
of course - diminishes the number of 
pounds per box. In addition to the regular 
sales there have been 40,672 boxes sold on 
the curb. These should be added to the 
regular transactions to get the full amount 
of sales at Utica and would bring the num- 
ber of boxes up to 213,471. Averaging these 
at 10% cents they would amount to $239,- 
151.36, which added to the regular transac- 
tions would give a total of $1,227,146.92. This 
is $7656 more than the total of last year, 
including curb sales in both years and 
shows that notwithstanding a consiierable 
diminution in the number of boxes and 
pounds this year, the amount of money 
received by our factories for cheese is a 
little more than it was last year. - 

The great bulk of cheese at Little Falls 
this year has consisted of small boxes. This 
has been much more the case than at Utica. 
Accordingly the average has been reduced 

50 pounds per box. Transactions on this 
market compare as follows: 


TRANSACTIONS ON LITTLE FALLS CHEESE BOARD 


1902 1901 1900 

Boxes sold..... .++ 140,421 143,620 181,499 
Highest price, cts. 11% 9% il 
Lowest price, cts. 9 8 & 
Av’ge price, cts.. 10.33 8.93 9.72 
Total value ..$725,274 $769,516 $802,472 


The total number of boxes sold at the 
two markets, including curb cheese at 
Utica, was 353,892, which is 20,853 less than 
last year. The whole value of the cheese 
was $1,952,421, or $36,584 less than in 1901. 
It still keeps close up to the mark of 2,000,000 
and no doubt it fully eaua!s that amount, 
as the market of November 24 is not in- 
cluded in these figures. Considering that 
the market season is one week short of last 
year, on account of the early closing of fac- 
tories, this is a remarkably good showimg in 
spite of the considerably lighter make of 
cheese. Stocks in the country are rapidly 
being closed out. 

The receipts in New York since May show 
a decrease from last year of 158,947 boxes, a 
deficit sufficient in itse'f to account for a 
considerable improvement in prices. Those 
who have closely w°tched the causes say 
that the greatly increased consumption of 
milk in our cities is the principal factor 
to which the diminished make of cheese is 
due. And this is a factor which is never go- 
ing to lessen. Cheese makers may calcu- 
late pretty surely on that, and if they de- 
sire hereafter to increase their output of 
cheese, the only way to do it is to induce 
the farmers to enlarge their dairies. Sure- 
ly, with such prices as have prevailed dur- 
ing the past season, d2iryren would run 
no risk in edding a reasonable percentage 
to their herds. 


“ —- 


Cheese at Utica. 


The last market of the season was, as 
might be expected, pretty light. The large 
cheese quoted had been contracted for sev- 
eral weeks ago, and consisted of the late 
October and November makes. The weather 
has been so mild and open, and frosts were 
so light, that the meke of cheese contin- 
ued to be unexpected!y good right down to 
last week. Quite a number of factories ar2 
still making skims, and pretty hard skims 
too; but those quoted on the curb were 
earlier made stock and were skimmed only 
a pound or less to the hundred. Factory- 
men felt that they might have crowded 
prices a little higher Monday, but as it was 
the last market of the season, and valucs 
were very good anyway, thev thought best 
to go easy with buyers and keep them good 
nature@ for. another season. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored 110 bxs at 11%4c, large white 60 at 11%4c 
small white 370 at 11%c, small colored 1005 
at 11%c, total 1545 bxs, against 2419 a year 
ago. 

Curb sales were 170 bxs large at 12%c 
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250 small at 12c, amd 450°small skims at 10% 
@11'%4c. 
Butter, 


603 


38 pkgs at 25c, 91 do at 27c. 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, there was a much greater 
demand for milk last week in the city and 
a scarcity resulted. It was expected by 
prominent members of the exchange that 
the exchange price would be raised from 
3% to 3%c p qt, or possibly higher, at the 
monthly meeting of the directors on 
Wednesday this week. West of the Hud- 
son stray lots brought as high as $1.75 p 
can. Milkmen generally were in good spir:. 
its over the brisk tone of*the market. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points-in and near the 
city, for the week ending® Nov 22, were as 
follows: 

Milk Cream 





EE 1,310. 
Susquehanna isindentebaaae 11,725 484 
ee - 11,697 522 
Yr oe 21,825 1,080 
N Y Central (long haul).... 31,395 1,510 
N Y Central (Harlem)..... 10,856 84 
CEREES- Bibs os. cssevaeced «- 34,939 2,254 
Lehigh Valley..........ccev.e 16,7976 576 
Homer Ramsdell line....... 4,652 109 
a fe Ee — 
Other BOUNCOW. «ios iviesice so 4,175 131 
Total Jhn<iwscengan ee 8060 
Daily -av erage. ACC reT eT. Sl 1,151 
Last* -week. . -192,886 8,067 








OYS! Christmas is 
the folks at home are wonder. 
ing what you want. Do you know 
that we make the finest line of 
FIREARMS on the market? Better 
tell them you want a 


RIFLE or SHOTGUN 


and insist upon having it a STEVENS. 
Most country stores sell our ome 
or will obtain them for yon. 
our 28-page catalog. 


J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., 
Bo. 750 Main Street, Chicopee Falis, Mess, 





ad 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Fiorida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and immi- 





| gration Agent, Jacksonvil le, 





THE [cE CROP 


By THERON L. HILES. How to harvest, shiv and 
use ice, A complete, practical treatise for farmers, 
dairymen, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat packers, 
cold storers, and all interested in ice houses, cold stor- 
age, and the handling or use of ice in any way. Includ- 
ing many recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The 
book is illustrated by cuts of the tools and machinery 
used in cutting and storing ice, and the different forms 
of ice houses’ and cold storage buildings, 122 pag-s. 
Illustrated. l6mo. Cloth.. snccagpudaas ue 

ORANGE JUDD ‘COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Tl 
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NEW YORK. 


A Leader Among Dairymen. 


The president of the New York dairy- 
men’s association is Hon D. P. Witter of 
Tioga county. He was born in the county 
in which he now resides about 50 years ago, 
and after receiving a common school edu- 
cation devoted his entire time to hard work 
upon the farm at an early age during the 
absence of three older brothers in the civil 
war. He quickly realized the benefits. re- 
sulting from an agricultural education, and 
devoted much of his spare time to reading 
the best books and agricultural papers he 
could secure. He became interested in the 
special feeding of animals im the early 80s, 
and has carried on as many agricultural 
experiments as any individyal in this state, 
outside of the regular experiment station 
staff. He has been an active and regular 
member of the state dairymen’s asocia- 
tion since 1880, and was elected a life mem- 
ber in 1891. On account of {ll health he was 
obliged to move from the farm three years 
ago, but still directs and manages it. Dai- 
ry and sheep husbandry have been his chief 
sources of income. 

For several years Mr Witter was pres- 

ident of a local organization, the Richford 
dairymen’s association. For 12 years he was 
director of the northern Tioga agricultural 
society, and was its president one year. He 
is also a member of the Tioga county dai- 
rymen’s asssociation, and has ‘een active 
in promoting anything that would enhance 
the value of farm property in his section, 
and better the conditions of farmers in gen- 
eral. He represented his county at Albany 
as assemblyman from 1895 to 1900, and has 
the distinguished honor of being the only 
man who has ever represented that section 
more than two years in succession. For 
two years he has been a conductor of 
farmers’ institutes, and was honored with 
the presidency of the dairymen’s associa- 
tion last year. 
Monroe Co, Nov 25—Potatoes 
Shippers are now paying 
50c, selling from farmers’ wagons in city 
at 65c. Byron Ellsworth made a large 
planting of early ones, but they rotted so 
badly that he dug and went to the city 
with two loads of 50 bus each, and one day 
with four loads, driving 1400 bus. His late 
ones are doing better. Butter 28 to 30c. 

Martville, Cayuga Co, Nov 25—Egegs 30c 
p doz, milk at sta $1.30 p 100, potatoes 65c 
p bu. Farmers are nearly all through with 
fall work. Cows all out to pasture yet, ari 
but very little foddering has been done. 

West Laurens, Otsego Co, Nov 25—Farm- 
ers are busy plowing. Leonard Hopkins 
has sold his farm of 100 acres to Mrs Burt 
Osburn for $2000. Mr Hopkins has bought 
Le Roy Hoag’s place of 50 acres. 

Marcy, Oneida Co, Nov 24—The close of 
this season has not been as profitable to 
farmers as last year. Cows have not given 
their usual quantity. Many pastures dur- 
ing the summer were flooded. Sweet corn 
and peas were failures. Yellow corn no 
better. Potatoes one-third of a _ crop. 
Whatever ,grapes the vines bore mildewed 
before ripe and rottedon the vines. Apples 
‘about half a crop; quality poor. Oats 
good. Hay mostly of a poor quality, hav- 
ing a musty odor when taken from mow. 
Most of the silos not filled or only in part. 
Milk $1.10 pcan. 


The Department of Agriculture at Al- 
bany has an arrangement by which trans- 
portation companies carrying nursery stock 
into the state can furnish it with notices 
of such movement. In addition, the de- 
partment has an inspector at the principal 
places where nursery stock is received, 
watching all cases that arrive. They are 
inspected and reported promptly to the 
office. If scale is found the matter is 
reported immediately to the entomologist 
or inspector in the state from which the 
stock was shipped and certified. This 
course has been of great assistance in 
locating scale and has been thé?means of 
keeping in close communication with in- 
spectors of other states. The department 
is doing much to keep the scale from being 
generally distributed by new shipments, as 
well as subduing it where it is already 
established. The details of the nursery and 
orchard work are largely in the hands of 
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Fairport, 
are a light crop. 
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George G. Atwood, whose familiarity with 
the nursery and orchard business, as well 
as the local conditions in New York emi- 
nently fit him for his duties. The inspec- 
tors working under him have been given 
much practical training in the field and 
the result of their work is quite marked 
in the reduction of the scale in most places. 


The Farmers’ Institute Season is now 
well .under way. The institutes arranged 
for the first half of Dee are as follows, 
town, county and date being given: 

Little Valley, Cattaraugus, 
Dec 5-6 


Crown Point, Essex, D 89 
Panama, Chautauqua, D 8 
Morris, Otsego, Dec 8-9 
Esperance, Schoharie, D 8-9 
Ticonderoga, Essex, Dec 10 
Franklin, Delaware, D 10-1 
Carlisle, Schoharie, D 10-11 
Putnam, Washington, D ll 
Fort Ann, Washington, 
“Dec 12- 


Clinton, Dec 


Chazy, 
Delaware, 


Halcottsville, 
Clarence Center, 
Willsboro, 
Lexington, 
Collins Center, 
Lewis, Essex, c 5-6 
Mt Vision, Otsego, D 56 


Esssex, 
Greene, 
Erie, 





Madison, Madison Co,. Nov 25—Farmers 


have shipped their sugar beets to the Bing- 
hamton sugar factory at $5 p ton. Many 
farmers are storing their potato crop in 
hopes of an advance in price toward spring. 
Price paid now. by buyers ranges from 25 
to 50c p bu People living in the vicinity 
of the Stockbridge falls are interested in 
the efforts of several persons who have re- 
cently found a vein of bituminous coal. It 
is doubtful if it exists in paying quantities. 
Market price of cabbage is so low, being 
only: $2.50 to $3 p ton, that many growers 
here will hold, believing that in winter 
prices will be higher. They are storing them 
in the field in heaps, with a covering of 
straw as a means of protection. Local mar- 
ket is being supplied at 2c p head. The 
cheese factory closed Oct 16, the patrons 
having sold the milk to the New York co- 
operative milk and cream assn at $1.25 p 100 
lbs. Mr Stuhlman receives the milk at the 
factory and A. J. Ford delivers the same 
at Solsville. E. G. Franklin, proprietor of 
the Morrisville creamery, has decided to 
keep open all winter, owing to high price 
of butter. This will give dairymen, who 
practice winter dairying, a good outlet for 
their milk. 

Springwater, Livingston Co, Nov 24— 
Bean threshing is progressing rapidly; yield 
4 to 10 bus p acre and of poor quality. Fall 
sown wheat never looked better. Corn crop 
light, with many soft ears. Potatoes light 
crop, but of good size and smooth. Very 
little fall plowing done. Wood in good de- 
mand at $1.50 to $2 p cord, stove length. 
Little pigs are plentiful and in good de- 
mand at $1.50 to $2. Cabbage a fine crop, 
but a drug on the market. Fall feed is 
getting short and cows are drying up. No 
coal in the market. Butter 20c, eggs 25c. 


Geneva, Ontario Co, Nov 24—Grain turn- 
ing out well. Oats a big crop. Wheat bet- 
ter than for many years. Not much barley 
raised, but what there is is of very good 
quality. Pork high, 8%c p Ib d W, veal 
calves 9%c, eggs 28c p doz, butter 22 to 24c 
p lb, potatoes 60c p bu. 


Eden, Erie Co, Nov 25—Potato digging 


nearly done. About one-fourth rotten; 
worth 60 to 65c. Hay worth $12 to $16 p 


ton, according to quality. In some local- 
ities fodder is scarce and stock is low. 
Farmers are doing fall plowing which is a 
great help toward spring work. Coal is 
scarce and wood high. 

Cuba, Allegany Co, Nov 24—Cattle in good 
condition. Crops nearly all harvested and 
grain husked. Oats averaging 40 bus p 
acre, winter wheat 20c, corn 10c, hay 1% 
tons. Fall plowing mostly done. Winter 
wheat looks fine. Potatoes and apples both 
poor crops. Cheese selling for 12c, butter 
25c, oats 32c, wheat 75c, eggs 25c, cows $20 
to $30. Many farmers moving to town and 
letting their farms to tenants. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bucks County Farm Notes. 


GEORGE WATSON , 


Milk is searce. Cool nights and short 
frosted grass together with parts of day- 
time in stable being in part responsible. 
Feeds still high. Apples all picked and 
bringing last week in Philadelphia about 65 
cents per 1% bushel sack. My own apples 
are rotting badly. Dropped or specked ap- 
ples bring 22 cents per 100 lbs at cider press. 
Much corn to be husked yet. Crop good. 
Only a few fields of fodder hauled in. Help 
very scarce. There are at this time in our 
local papers several advertisement sfor corn 
huskers without any answers. Nearly 
every farmer one meets is hunting help. 
Potatoes are keeping well as far as I can 
learn. They are bringing from 60 to 65 
cents a bushel in Philadelphia. The mar- 
ket was dull last week. Large quantities 
of both apples and potatoes are being 
hauled to market. 

Cows are scarce and high. Very few sales 
by drovers. Farmers are keeping cows in 
stable nights and parts of days. This is 
the season of sales of ‘western Pennsylva- 
nia poultry. <A carload of turkeys, geese, 
ducks and chickens were sold at public 
sale last week here. Never saw a better 
lot of poultry shipped. While some of the 
turkeys were sound they looked better, 
brighter and healthier than shipped poultry 
usually does. Winter grain looks well. The 
grass seed in fields I have been over seems 
to have taken very well, as has the grass 
seed sown by itself. 

Feeders have mostly laid in‘their steers, 
They seem to be better cattle than usual. 
Feeders have learned to select tneir cattle 
with more care than heretofure. He must 
have size, shape, bone and capacity togeth- 
er with fat making tendencies. What few 
sheep are kept here look well. Loose hay 
is quoted ‘at $1.10 to $1.20 for timothy; 
mixed at $1 to $1.10; straw $1, while large 
bales timothy at 92% cents in carload ‘lots, 
Every year more of our farmers are hav- 
ing their hay baled at home or selling it to 
the balers. Corn power huskers are just 
making their appearance among us. Pork 
is worth 9 cents. There seems to be plenty 
in sight. Veal calves 7 cents and scarce. 


Dairy Work at Agricultural College— 


Owing to the resignation of Prof Hayward, 
the work of the dairy dept has been neces- 


sarily somewhat broken into during the 
current term. We are preparing, however, 
to do seme very interesting, and what we 
believe vill be valuable work in an experi- 
mental way dlong feeding lines soon. The 
plans for this work are not yet matured, 
but will consist of experiments with both 
milch cows and dairy cows. We are expect- 
ing to conduct the creamery course this 
year along practically the same lines as 
heretofore. It will begin Jan 7 and close 
March 5.—[{Thomas I. Mairs, Instructor in 
Animal Industry. 

Sugargrove, Warren Co, Nov 24—Grain 
crops have yielded fairly well. Wheat, 
however, has averaged a little lower than 
usual, the average being about 17 p 
bu. The oat crop was large, with a 
very rank growth of straw. The grain has 
yielded from 40 to 60 bus-p acre. Buck- 
wheat made a short growth of straw but 
the yield of grain was fair. However, 
quite a number of shrunken, unfilled ker- 
nels are present, owing to the early frost. 
The corn crop has been disappointing. 
Those who did not have silos suffered a 
severe frost on the night of Sept 14. The 
ears are short and have not cured well. 
‘Winter wheat looks very well, about the 
usual acreage having been planted. There 
is no evidence of fly. Quite a good deal of 
plowing has already been done. The yield 








of milk has fallen off considerably. Feeds 
are still high and not a great deal of grain 
has yet been fed. The apple crop seems to 
be rotting badly in storage and the demand 
for apples is not very brisk: 

Carnot, Allegheny Co, Nov 24—Fall sown 
grain looking fine, on account of plenty of 
rain at seeding time and no freezing weath- 
er yet. Corn husking is progressing. Corn 
is fit to crib and generaliy a fair crop in 
this section, depending on location some- 
what. Farmers using huskers are husking 
and shredding. These huskers save labor 
and put the fodder in grand feeding shape. 
Farmers are selling potatoes at 50 to 60c p 
bu. Apples not keeping very well. Many 
are being put on the market and bringing 
very good prices, 80c to $1 p bu, as to qual- 
ity. Roads are in splencid condition for 
hauling, and many are taking advaniage of 
the same in getting products to market. 
Farmers are generally prosperous and do- 
ing well. 

Smithfield, Monroe Co, Nov 24—Winter 
grain is in good: condition. Fall pastures 
are good, and cattle are doing well. Corn 
nearly husked. Much soft corn. Potatoes 
60c, butter 26c, eggs 28c, apples 40c. 


MARYLAND. 


Anne Arundel Co—The trucking business 
in this county has paid better this season 
than for many years. Strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, and dewberries paid 
well. Tomatoes have brought high prices, 
and were a fair crop. It was the largest 
crop for several years. 

Cumberland, Alleghany Co, Nov 24—The 
southern part of Alleghany Co is enjoying 
its second spring for this year. Apple and 
peach trees have been in bloom. Late crops 
of small vegetables abound. 


Wicomico Co—The fall in this county 
and adjoining territory has been very mild 
and favorable for farm work. Considerable 
wheat and rye has been sown. The corn 
crop is one of the largest grown here for 
years. New crop selling now at about 50c 
p bu: The past season has been the most 
profitable one in strawberry growing that 
this section has seen for several years. 
The cantaloupe crop was large, but infe- 
rior in quality, and prices low; conse- 
quently, nothing left after paying expenses. 
Lucretia dewberries are being grown to 
a large extent,- and have generally been 
found to be quite profitable. Early toma- 
to crop, while the finest girown for a num- 
ber of years, was unprofitable, owing to 
a lack of market. The late crop, however, 
while short in yield was more than made 
up for in the large acreage, and prices were 
very good. In many instances, as much as 
20 and 25c p basket, f o b, steam boat 
wharf at Salisbury. Local canners have 
paid all the year from 12% to 20c p basket. 
Late cabbage crop is better than usual, 
and prices low. Farm labor is. scarce; 
many of the laborers we have, especially 








negroes, are very unreliable. Real estate,. 


especially where the location is™ good, is 
very much higher than a few years ago. 
We certainly have one of the finest sec- 
tions in the country for ‘growing small 
fruits and truck of all kinds. The worst 
problem seems to be to get labor to culti- 
vate them.—[W. F. Allen. 


The State Horticultural Society will 


hold its annual meeting at Baltimore, De- 
cember 18-19. The program just issued 
contains the names of some of the best 
and most successful fruit growers in the 
state. The meeting promises to be a splen- 
did one and no one interested can afford 
to miss it. Among speakers from other 
states are L. A. Goodman secretary Mis- 
souri horticultural society. His subject 
will be “Profitable apple orcharding.” He 
has large interests in apples and has made 
this fruit a special study for many years. 
He is considered one of the best authori- 
ties in this country on the apple. Prof G. 
Harold Powell of the US department of 
agriculture formerly of Delaware; will 
give an account of the results of their ex- 
periments with Kieffer pears in cold stor- 
age and in foreign markets. Prof Powell 
is perhaps the best posted man on cold 


CALIFORNIA LANDS — Agricultural, 
fruit, timber, grazing and free government 
lands in California. For full information 
and printed matter apply to G. M. McKin- 
ney, Genl Immigration Agt, Southern Pa- 
cific Ry, 288 Clark St, Chicago.—[Adv. 
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-in Havana and Amsterdam. 


storage problemS as related to fruits in 
the world. Prof M. B. Waite will also 
speak on “Sweet Potato Culture.’ He is 
one of the most successful growers in the 
south. There will be the usual collection 
of fruits on exhibition as well as apparatus 
for spraying, etc. A splendid. lot of in- 
jurious insects and fungi illustrating their 
work and various stages of development 
have been arranged. Fruit growers should 
study these closely. The officers of this so- 
clety are president, R. S. Emory of Ches- 
tertown; vice-president, Geo O,. Brown of 
Baltimore; secretary-treasurer, Prof A. L. 
Quaintance, College Park. 

Farmers Have Lost a Friend in the re- 
cent sudden death of Judge Edward Stake 
of Washington county. He was a brilliant 
lawyer and greatly interested in any en- 
terprise that would advance Maryland’s 
commercial. or agricultural conditions. He 
was a strong advocate of the bill creating 
the state horticultural department, and de- 
livered an address at the first conference 
of fruit growers in Baltimore. 


NEW JERSEY. 








Burlington, Burlington Co, Nov 24—Crop 
of white potatoes very large, but sweet po- 
tatdes very scarce in this county. There is 
such a large crop of. Kieffer pears that 
most of them are left to rot on the ground. 
They brought such a small price that it did 
not pay to pick them. Farmers are getting 
machines for doing all their work. Corn 
huskers are very scarce, and most of farm- 
ers are still husking. 


Good Institutes Next Month—A strong 
list of speakers is announced for the Dec 
institutes. These farmers’ meetings are 
proving the usual success, and every farmer 
who can possibly attend should do so. In- 
stitutes announced are as follows, town, 
county and date being given: 

Locktown, amen 


ec 1-2 Mt Holly, Burlington, D 13 


Somerville, Somersei, Williamstown, Gloucester, 


Harlingen, Somerset, D 5; _ Dec 15-1) 
Pennington, Mercer, Dec 6| Woodstown, Salem, D 17-18 
Clinton, Hunterdon, D 8/| Haddonfield, Camden, D 19 
Three Bridgess, Hunterdon,} Hammonton, Atlantic, 

Dec 9 ; ec 19-20 
Verona, Esssex, Dec 10| New Egypt, Ocean, Dec 22 
Stelton, Middlesex, Dec 11} Hamilton Square, Mercer, 
Keyport, Monmouth, Dec 23 

Dec 12-1 | 


Newark Poultry Show—The 7th annual 
exhibition of the fanciers’ assn of N J will 
be held in the new auditorium on Orange 
st, Newark, Dec 2-6. The entries, which 
closed Nov 18, insure a large and success- 
ful show. The superintendent is T. Farrer 
Rackham, and the secretary is R. G. Bailey 
of East Orange. 


Inglestown, Monmouth Co, Nov 24— 


Farmers very much behind with fall work. 
Corn husking being pughed. Potatoes all 
out of farmers’: hands and price advanced 
to 638c p bu. Rye brings $14 to 15 per ton in 
straw. Weather has been very fine. Husk- 
ing goes slowly. New corn selling at 50c p 
bu, hay $18 p ton, milk 4%c p qt at Phila- 
delphia. 


Tobacco Notes. 

Germany is to be invaded by the Ameri- 
can tobacco company, now that the latter 
has settled its difficulties in Great Britain. 
The Duke tobacco‘interests have bought all 
of the Turkish leaf in Dresden, and as the 
case now stands Germany must buy its to- 
bacco from the Duké interests, or do with- 
out it. ‘kne American tobacco company has 
a supply house in Turkey and buys ‘obacco 
Indications 
are the fight will be more keen and bitter 
in Germany than was the case in England 
during the summer. The profits of the to- 
bacco interests in Germany are enormous, 
and there is no governmental legislation 
preventing America or private corporations 
from obtaining a monopoly. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The crop on the poles is 
curing down well. It is not stripped nor 
ready for sale. Growers anticipate better 
prices than were paid last year. Numeous 
sales have been made of this year’s crop 
in the north and northeastern sections of 
Lancaster county. Several packers have 
been purchasers.—The same average in 
York county as last year. The crop has 
cured nicely. None is stripped yet. No sales 
at Schenk’s Ferry, although Fawn township 
growers have sold quite a lot at from 7 
and 2 to’8 and 2 cents. 
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Hop Movement and Market. 





At New York, the market continues quiet 


and firm. Exports are very large, being 
over one-fourth larger than last year at 
this time. State growers are holding choice 
hops for higher prices. 


LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
(In cents with comparisons.) 


- 1902 1901 1900 

N Y state choice..36@38 14 @15% 20@21 
een is aah 33@35 13 @13% 18@20 
ee 29@32 12 @13 16@18 
Pac coast, choice..30@32 14 @15% 20@21 
medium ......... 26@28 12 @13 16@18 
CP os aso 0.0.68 45s 7@12% 1%@5 2@ 6 
SORIRON <..0540s55e0 39@48 30 @35 35@40 


Last week N. H. Durst of California 
bought 600 bales strictly choice Oregan hops 
for export at 26% cents per pound to grow- 
ers. 

The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York com- 
pare as follows: 

Cor Same 

Week week Since time 

ending last Septl, last 

Nov 2l year Ol year » 

Domestic receipts....4,526 5,086 29,686 22,499 
Exports to Europe...2,867 1,663 7,177 5,843 
Imp’ts from Europe.. 457 169 3,966 1,011 


INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM BEER, 





Oct, 1902 Oct, 1901 
Barrel tax............$3,813,811.97 $5,772,108.51 
re es 566.67 899.99 
Retail dealers........ 9,047.98 7,810.71 
Wholesale dealers... 8,521.80 7,831.32 
Miscellaneous ....... 174.80 2.00 
eRe $3,832,123.22 $5,788,652.58 
New York. 


OTsEGO Co—Cooperstown: Among recent 


sellers have been H. E. Kinney, M. H. Wed- 
derspoon and W. D. Burditt, who sold their 
crops at 37 cents. Within a fortnight over 
400 bales have been sold at this figure and 
as many more at prices ranging as low as 
30 cents. | 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: A few medium) 
to prime hops have been sold at 35 cents,| 
but growers who have choice hops refuse to 
sell for anything less than 40 cents. Ship- 
ments for week ending Nov 22 were: J. H. 
Tator, 45 bales. 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 


! 
} 
, 
' 





At Pittsburg, cattle market lacked life, 
and Monday of this week prices 10 to 15c 
lower. Receipts of cattle Monday 120 cars, 
Veal calves in light supply, but demand 
only moderate. Choice calves $8@8.50 p 100 
lbs, rough heavy calves 4@6. 

Good, 150 10.180 Ibe, “S2MGS90 Poor hood feveowe SO eat 
Fair,.900to 1100 lbs, %890G@450 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 300@470 
Common,700 to 900 lbs, 275@325 Bolognacows,phd 7 (a 1500 
Rough, half fat, 4 60 Veal calves, 7 O1K@S 50 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@500 F'sh cows & springers,25 00@755 00 

Hogs easy, and prices a shade lower. Mon- 
day of this week receipts were 60 double 
decks. Good to choice heavy hogs. sold at 
$6.30@6.40 p 100 lbs, medium 6.15@6.20, york- 
ers 6.05@6.15, pigs. 6. Sheep.display some 
strength and prices rule a trifle higher. Fair 
to good wethers 3.60@3.90, common 2.50@3.20, 
prime to extra lambs 5.40@5.65, fair to good 
5@5.25, common 4@4.50. 

At Buffalo; cattle weaker, veal calves in 
light receipt and firm. Prime to fancy 
steers 6@6.25 p 100 lbs, good to choice 1200 
@1400-lb steers 5.60@5.90, fair to medium) 
1100 to 1400 Ibs, 4.40@5.25, smooth, dry fed 
steers 4.50@4.75, fair to good heifers 3.25@, 
4.50, choice to extra, 4.60@4.80, prime butcher'| 
cows 3.75@4, western cows and heifers 3.50@' 
3.85, butcher bulls 3.50@3.65, choice feeding 
steers 4.40@4.70, common 3.25@3.50, stock 
heifers 2.50@3.15. Extra to fancy large 
milch cows 45@55 ea, good to choice 30@45. 
Prime veal calves 8@8.25, ocmmon _ to 
selected 5.50@7.50, grass calves 8@3.75. In’ 





sympathy with easy feeling in other mar-- 


kets hogs ruled dull and prices lower. Me- 


dium and heavy hogs. quotable at 6.20@ | 


6.25 p 100 lbs, choice 6.40@6.45, roughs 5.60 
@5.90, pigs 5.50@6. Sheep and lambs active, 
and under a steady demand prices ad- 
vanced. Good to choice wethers 3.65@4, fair 
to good $,25@3.65, handy and.export ewes 
3.25@3.50, yearlings 4@4.25, fancy selected 
lambs 5.60@5.75, feeding lambs 4.25@4.75, 
Canada lambs 5.20@5.50. 
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Of Interest to Dairymen. 


The program for the annual meeting of 
the New York state dairymen’s association 
at Jamestown, December 9-12, as arranged 
by Sec Halli, is as follows: Tuesday, Decem- 
be: 9, 8 a m, exhibition fall will be open 
to the public; exhibitors of dairy appli- 
ances and dairy products are requested to 
have their booths in cendition for public 
inspection. Tuesday evening at City hall, 
opening addresses, and paper by Hon S. 
Fred Nixon of Westfield, after which Agri- 
culture of the future will be discussed by 
Jared Van Wagenen, Jr, of Cobleskill, There 
will be music at each session of the con- 
vention. 

The board of directers will meet in the 
parlors of the Sherman house at 9 a m 
Wednesday. At 2 pm Pres Witter will de- 
liver his annual address in the City hall. 
Other papers in the afternoon will be Pros- 
perity of the dairy farmer, by John Gould 
of Ohio; Improvement and control of the 
markets for dairy produtts, by Frank G. 
Urner of New York. At the evening session 
Hon George L. Flanders, assistant commis- 
sioner. of agriculture at Albary, will dis- 
cuss Comity between states, Development 
of America’s fancy milk products is the 
subject assigned to Herbert E. Cook of 
Denmark. The chemistry of milk will be 
considered by Prof George C. Cavanaugh of 
Cornell. 

At 1.30 Thursday the report of commit- 
tees and election of officers will be the first 
order of business, followed by papers on 
The, improvement of the dairy cow by Prof 
I. P. Roberts of Cornell; Ideal types of dai- 
ry cows, by Hon O. C. Gregg,.superintend- 
ent of farmers’ institutes of Minnesota. At 
the evening session Prof H. H. Wing of 
Cornell will give Further observations on 
the relations of food to milk fec, The eco- 
nomics of the feeding stuff supply on dairy 
farms will be considered by Lr W. H. Jor- 
dan, director agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, Geneva; Practical butter making, by 
Webster E. Griffith, butter instructor of 
Cornell university, will complete the papers. 

There will be no morning session in con- 
vention hall, giving all an opportunity to 
visit the grand exhibition hall, where the 
fine display of dairy machinery and dairy 
products ‘will be open for inspection. The 
special attrection in line of dairy ex- 
hibits wilk be a fine display of all brands 
of -cheese that can be secured. After it has 
been inspected and the different varieties 
explained by a person who has visited every 
cheese-making country in Europe, the ex- 
hibit will be given to visitors. This will 
take place on Friday, the last day. The 
scoring of dairy products will begin 9 a m, 
December 10. Competent and experienced 
judges have been secured. This work will 
be done before the visitors, giving them full 
opportunity to witness the manner in which 
it is conducted, Exhibition hall will be 
closed every evening at 6 o’clock, so that 
all persons can attend the evéning sessions. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, only a 
moderate trade in most fruits and vege- 
tables. N Y cabbage $3.50@4.50 p ton, cel- 
ery 20@40c p doz, cauliflower 1.50@2 p bbl, 
lettuce 25@40c p bu, yellow onions 75@80c 
p bu, potatoes 40@60c, green beans 1@1.25 
p %-bbl box. Eastern apples 1.50@2.50 p 
bbl, Md and Va 1.25@1.75, Kieffer pears 1@ 
1.50, cranberries 6@8, marrow beans 2.90 p 
bu, pea 2.40@2.50, green peas 1.70@1.75, pea- 
nuts firm, Jumbos 54@5%e p Ib, fancy hand 
picked 5%@6c. Wheat 76%c.p‘bu, corn, No 
2 white corn 65c, oats 36@36%c, rye 55@57c, 
No 1 timothy hay 16.50@17, rye straw 12@ 
17, bran 17@18, middlings 18@20, linseed 
meal 28.50@29, cottonseed meal 27@27.50. 
Steers 5.50@6 p 100 Ibs, hogs 6.25@6.90, sheep 
3@3.50. veal calves 6@7%c p lb 1 w. Fresh 
eges 27@28c p doz, western 26@27c, chick- 
ens 9@10c lb 1 w, chickens 10@lic, tur- 
keys 10@1lic, ducks 10@11c, geese 50@T5c ea. 


thea 


I have always fovrr? American Avricul- 
turist clean, pure, relicble, up-to-d°te and 
well fit. to be admitted in any family.— 
William Sowere Ohin 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


SITUATION as 
30, wederstands seno-ster 


foreman in dairy. Single man, ace 
enre of thorong>bred cattle 
and handling af m''k for .firet-class ctv trade. State 
of Ohin or ’ nreferred: hest of refe 
responsibility. BOX 15, Hagerstown, Md. 





rences as to | 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


ee oor Oe oor 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, Ey > fruite and 
vegetabies, help or situations wanted. in fact, anything 
to sell or buy 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re 
plies sent to this oflice. 

COPY mat be received Friday to Sassantes insertion 
in issue of the follows ing week dre a of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT" will not be ac- 
cepted at the above mM... but will be ht. at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


advertising is 








sLGGS AND POULTRY, 


POULTRY paper, illustrated, 32 pages, 25 cents per 
year, four months’ trial 10 cents. Sample free. 6i- 
page practical eee book free to yearly subsc_ibe.s, 
Kook alone, 10 cents, Catalog of poultry books free. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y. 

A FEW choice cockerels, | $1.5), $2; ~ Brow2 Leghorns, 
Rose Comb White Leguoras, White and Silver Wyan- 
dots. HUNTSDALE tAKM, Rural Route 4, New Cas- 
tle, a. 
~M. AMMOTH Bronze turkeys. Largest strain. 
price list and_ ci.cular, THLMYPoOUN & Hu 
Gouverneur, N 
WHITE WYANDOTS—A fine lot of Ap.il hatched 
pullets and cockerels for salee KMLUORA 8. MICHs vn, 
c arversville, Pa. 


Send for 
W.TT, 





COMB Brown Leghorn cockerels, “$1 to 8 
Guineas, $i each. E, &, BOYCE, Arch- 





SINGLE 
each. White 
dal ule, N Y. 


” Bi AR RE :D : 
vigorous birds of high quality. 
Hull, Pa, 

2183 CHICKS hatched. New system again » beats incu- 
ae Particulars freee F. GRUNDY, Morrisonville, 
i 


PLYMOUTH ROCK _ cockerels, splendid, 
Bb. H, AUmLEY, spr.ic¢g 











raised, thoroughbred Rhode Island 
VANDERPOOL, Mayfield,“N Y, 


FOR SALE—Farm 
Red cockerels, $1 each. 
PULLETS wanted, “Wish to employ men 
me, C. E. L. AYWARD, Hancock, N H. 


correct 
a. 


to buy for 


50 BRONZE _ turkeys, heavy weight, 
FU LMER DECKER, South Montrose, 


“B ARRE D_ ROCKS, 
strains. NELSON BROS, 


color. 


“Brown Leghorns, great laying 


London, Pa. 





REAUTIFUL Narragansett turkeys, $5 pair. A. F. 


BONHAM, _Chilhowie, Va. 


M AM MOT rH Bronze turkeys cheap. 
Ww ater loo, N 


COMMISSION ‘MERCHANTS. 


oL ST commission nouse in New York; established 
1233. Batter cheese, eggs, pork, pouit y, a.e-sed caves, 
game, fruits, etc. &. B. WOODWARD, Ni Greenwich 
St. New York. 

DRESSED poultry, live 
prodvce, hay and _ straw. 
lished 18H, GIBBS & 
2 YEARS’ experience; best market results obtained 
for fruit and produc, AUSTIN & COCHRAN, 2 
Duane St, New Y¥ ork. 


aap, 


RF 


hogs, calves, beans, 
a casa’ returns; ; e@stab- 
| BRO. *hiladelph a, Pa. 





oultry, 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


LIVES STOCK. 


BUTTER at a food cost of 4.6 cents per pound. The 
dam of our Holstein-Wriesian herd buli, Johanna Aaggie s 
Lad, did this mm an officuai test. We have.» choice buds 
to sell, §2-2/-lu-l-l montns oid, Prices iow. WiNTHks 
rAKM, Smuthvoro, N x. 

LARGE YORKSHIRE P IGs- The bacon breed. Choice 
stock, beth sexes, all ages, for sale. rated and de 
lhveced to express office without charge. Mentioa tis 
paper. H. N. itd, Lo, Gambe. oO. 

CHES" TER ‘WHITES— Breeding stock registered. Pigs 
and hogs at reasonabie prices. Aiso Boucbon Ked tur- 
keys. WILL W. flonan, Watervuet, Mich, 

TWENTY-FIVE high grade ewes 
Southdown .am, All young and thrifty, 
ME. AD, Lake Waccabue, N a 

~ REGISTERED | BERKSHIRE boar, 2 years old. Lord 
Cur.on XXXV, of Hood farm. Grandson of Duke Iil. 
A. ROGERS, Titusville, N J. 

BL English Berkshire pigs, 

hio; pairs not akin; price reasonable; 
CLARE BROS, Freeport, 0. 


POLAND-CHINAS—Sows bred. 
pigs in pairs not akin; good ones. 
h.bbetts, O. 

POLAND-CHINA pigs, 10 1 weeks “old, $6. Very best 
breeding ; + ee furnished. KE. R. PAGE, Canandai- 
gua, } 


CHOICE red Delaine ard Bl ack T Top _ rams for 

sale. From $8 to $ll. M. C. MULKIN, Friendship, N Y. 
95 EWES bred to. lamb between Dec 1 and Feb 10, 
$5 each, DeWItT SIMPSON, South Canisteo, N Y. 


HERMANVILLE TAMWORTHS — HERMANV ILLE 
FARM co, » Hermanvi lle, Prince Edward Island. 

PU RE-BRED € CHESHIRES— Pigs and breeding 
for sale. 8S. G, OTIS, Sherwood, Cayuga Co, N Y. 


AYRSHIRES—Always on hand, single _ 
ear lots. L. D, STOWELL, _Blackcreek, N 


REGISTERED Lincoln 
STEVHEN KELLOGG, 


"BERKSHIRE pigs, Barred 
right. THEO BURY & SONS, 
IMPROVED large white Yorkshire 
VRUOMAN, Box 153, Carthage, N 


wi ith regi stered 
HERBaKE 





from best herd in 
write to-day. 


August and September 
JOHN EICK & SON, 











stock 





animals or 





ram, weight over 300 pounds, 
Sennettsburg, N Y. 
Rock cockerels. Prices 
Melrose, O. 


hogs. Write A, 





CHE seinee from foundation herd of the breed. E, 
ct. 


W. DAVIS, Torrin sford, 
PERKSHIRES Young pigs, 
& RIX, East Bethel, Bu %. 


spring sows. GIFFORD 


best quality. A. J. 





LARGE YORKSHIRE pigs; 
Ww ILSON, Pittsfie ld, O. 

~ BERKSHIRE boar shotes, extra fine, $8 
MELICK K, Clir ton, N J. 


each, 
ELLIOTT 


" CHESHIRES— _Three service , boars, eligible. 


BROS, Bombay, N 


STANDARD DELAINE ram lambs. M. 
Firdlay, O. 

JACKS, finely bred, Address W. EH. 
ville, Tenn. 
CFESTER pigs, 
dolph, Vt. 





J. WOLFE 





KNIGHT, Nash- 


service boars. 





PAINE, South Ran: 


CHESHIRES, spring and fall pigs. S. LITTLE, Mal- 
com, N Y. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


GINSENG seed and roots 
save money. Full instructions for 
prices, 10 cents. H. W. ELMENDORF, 


for sale. Buy direct and 
cultivat_ng with 
Aquetuck, N Y, 





‘7 POULTRY, Pe eggs, 
est } prices. ‘T. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Ps Pa 


HELP WANTED. 


ANY BRIGHT boy or girl can easily earn a bicycle, 
watch, pair of club skates, Stevens rifle or shot guy or 
the choice of scores of other premiums by a tew hours’ 
work out of school, selling our reliable garden and 
flower seeds, You need no money. We wait for our 
pay. Speak quick for territoy. GEO K, HIGwolIE & 
vo, Seed: men, -RKochester, N N _Y. 


$00 YOUNG men qyates. railway — am expe- 
ience unn omer. W R re 3 ail JOHN- 
SON’ Ss PRACTI L RA LWAW INSTITUTE, Indian- 
apolis, Ind 


WANTED—In every town young men to take orders 
for advertising thermometers, Good commission paid. 
— QUEEN & ™CO, 1010 Chestnut street, Philadel- 








Wars ps men to learn tele phy. Positions 
guaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERIN: ENDE NT, Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 








~ MARRIED or single man wanted; 
milker ard teamster. M. K. RUNDALL, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


must be good 
Amenia, N Y, 





rices. Send for 


sop’ one 5 retailed at. wholesale 
fth avenue and 


price list. EMPIRE GROCERY, 
State, Troy, N _Y. 


a ATENTS. or ; patent ris rights | wanted: will bay or r assist, 
E. H. THOMAS, Dept AA), 39 Cout, Boston, Mass. 


IF you want. to reach farmers, breeders, miterers or 
any others in the mral trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific’ coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange denartment of Orarge Judd 
Farmer, publ‘shed at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Tl: pie 
in Oranece Judd Farmer only ‘ec per worl. If you want 
to reach the New FEnveland mral trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a lit*’e 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange dena-tment cf 
the New England Homestead at Springfeld Macs. It 
is the eastern edition. as Oravge Judd Farmer of Ch- 
- > the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklica 


apples, potatoes sold. High- 








oieies a Cincinnati market radish seed from 
tor, 75 pe: pound, large picket, 10 cents, 
CHAS G. NIPPERT. Mount Healthy, , 0. 


POTATOES—Bovee, Ca-man, Cobbler, Harvest, Green 
Mountain, King, Ohio, Thoroughbred. All kinds, 
CHAS FORD, Fishers, N 


FRANCIS BRILL, wholesale seed grower, Hempstead, 
Lorg Island. N Y, specialties Long Island cabbage seed, 
American caulifiower seed, etc. - 








Califor. 
COU, 





ASP AR AGUS ROOTS—Fruit and shade trees. 
nia Privett. Low rates SAMUEL C. De 
Moorestown, 





GRFFN cnred crt finest quality for sale. 
FSTABROOK FRUIT ARM, Athens, a. 





TS—Will farmer who has oats ~ sell notify Ie 


MILTON BERGEN, Woodhaven, L 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 





200 FEKKETS. Some trained. Price list and book 
free. N. A. KNAP™”, Rochester, O. 


PEDICRFFN Rel 
freee RIVERSIDE 


COLLI¥S—Paine, South Rardolph, Vt. 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 





gian bar P-ices low; hare book 
RABBITRY, Brisben, N Y. 








AN vn-todate U S cream separator, dairy size, for 


sale. BOX 33, Brunswick, O. 


Pays Best of Any Paper Tried. 


Tre results from advertising in your 
Farmers’ Fxchange column of Americean 
Agriculturist whenever T have any surplus 
to sell have been very satisfactory. Pays 
me best of =— paper T have tried.—[Mer- 
ton Phelps, Castile, N Y, 








A New Get Rich Scheme. 


The country is being flooded with circu- 
lars put out by the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of ‘“‘companies’’ whose ostensible pur- 
pose is to enable people to buy a home or 
a farm on easy terms. There are various 
modifications of the plan, which is in effect 
a chainless scheme. It works all right 
as long as new members flock in, but 
comes to an end if ‘“‘members” fail to pay 
up. Here is one of the plans: 

“Let 50 men get together and each agree 
to pay $1 monthly; let one out of the 50, we 
will call him No 1, buy a $1000 home, to be 
paid for in installments at $5 per month. 
As No 1 moves into his own home, having 
no more rent to pay, we will have him pay 
hereafter into the fund $10 instead of $1, 
which the other 49 men continue to pay. At 
the end of 20 months No 1’s home will be 
paid for and $171 over. But Nol goes right 
on paying his $10 per month, and No 2 buys 
a $1000 home, and as he ceases to pay rent, 
he-too begins to pay $10 per month instead 
of $1, as heretofore, and each month they 
have in the treasury $68, with which to 
meet the $50 payment on No.2’s home. So 
you can see it is only a question of time 
when every man of the 50 will own his owne 
home, and will not have paid a single cent 
of interest on the money loaned him by 
the others.”’ 

See? Clear as mud, isn’t it? Now you 
see it, now you don’t! For the purpose of 
paying the “general expenses” of the ‘‘com- 
puny” operating these or similar schemes, 
each ‘‘member’s’”’ payment into the treasury 
is taxed a certain amount. One company 
figures this tax at 30c on each monthly pay- 
ment of $10. To us the whole thing “looks 
like thirty cents.” 

In answer to our inquiries, one of these 
concerns replies that “it will have no work- 
ing capital other than that furnished by 
its members.’”’ Another one of these ‘“‘com- 
panies” has not yet opened a bank ac- 
count. A third, operating on a little differ- 
ent plan, ha® been closed up and run out 
of a western city. 

Now let some of our bright boys and 
girls ‘“figger’’ out just how this scheme 
will work. Assuming that the ‘‘company” 
merely acts as agent for the ‘50 members” 
of any one group, where does member No 9 
(for instance), come in in case two, ten, or 
any other number of the “members” fail 
to pay up? Or, suppose the whole 50 each 
keep up their monthly payments until each 
has paid for his house (but there will al- 
ways be a lot of lapses), how much has 
each one paid in? 

We have little sympathy for people who 
lose by these specious schemes. The idea 
may be very pretty in theory, but anyone 
with half an eye can see that success de- 
ponds upon the continued accession of new 
members. When the flow of new members 
stops, it necessarily stops the flow of money 
to mature payments of the later comers 
upon their homes. The general scheme looks 
like “getting something for nothing,’’ but 
the only party who really does that is the 
“company”’ which simply furnishes.an of- 
fice and sends out printed matter. 

The “Iron Hall,” and many other socie- 
ties, organizations and companies, have 
worked more or less similar schemes, but 
in the end they must all fizzle out. But 
since a new crop of these promoters are 
now flooding the rural districts with their 
circulars, it behooves farmers to have their 
wits about them. The safest and perfectly 
legitimate plan for paying for a farm or 
a home in small regular dues is afforded 
by the system of local co-operative 
banks that have been so successful for 
many years, particularly in the middle 
and eastern states, but the system of local 
co-operative banks are not on so stable 
a basis. 

These co-operative banks are under state 
supervision, and it is high time these get 
rich endless chain mutual home and farm 
owning companies were also officially reg- 
ulated. 





FINANCIAL 


New Definitions. 





The trust—A corporation with stock so 
watered its assets can’t find the capital. 

A millionaire—One with an income of a 
million a year. 

A panic—When buyers get things at their 
own -price. : 


Advice About Money—C. H. C. and 
many others are referred to above article. 
H. L. M.: Your investment is in an out- 
and-out fraud. C. B.-S.:.The bonds are all 
right; we would like a lot of them. E. H. 
M. asks if eertain stocks will go up; we 
don’t know, neither does anyone else. A 
poor woman is offered a “dead sure thing” 
that will net 10%—it’s too rich for our blood, 
When will people “learn that the higher 
the rate of interest, the greater the risk to 
principal? A poor person can’t afford to 
risk principal, or take chances that, if 
things go wrong, would cripple them. It is 
easier to earn money than to keep it after 
you’ve got it. K. G.: Pay off your mort- 
gage and improve your farm before incur- 
ring outside obligations. ‘‘Hard Pressed’’: 
Tell your creditors just how you are fixed, 
and ask them for time—you can pay 100 
cents on the dollar if they grant it, oth- 
erwise they will get only 35 cents. 





Americans Buy Canadian Lands—Chi- 
cago capitalists have just completed ar- 
rangements with the Canadian government 
for the purchase of 2,000,000 acres of farm- 
ing lands in the northwestern part of On- 
tario. It is agreed by the purchasers that 
they will settle 12,500 families on this land 


from New England and other parts of the 


United States. They will pay their trans- 
portation, advance money for farm imple- 
ments and sell them the lands at $3 per 
acre. The syndicate is buying this land for 
50 cents an acre. The Ontario government 
stipulates that the settlers shall be Eng- 
lish speaking, but an exception is made in 
favor of Scandinavians and Germans. 


[19] 
Basket and Question Box 


Rabbits Girdling Trees—In many parts 
of the country the rabbit pest is a very se- 
rious one. In my experience I have found 
that their depredations can be prevented. 
Mix clay, cow manure and lime, equal 
parts, adding a teaspoonful of capsicum to 
every gallon of the mixture. Paint the trees 
with this and they will not be injured by 
the rabbits.—[ William Robertson, Texas. 
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Insects on Sweet Bay Trees—There are 
two species of scale insects on the twigs 
sent by B. D. V., New York. Plants of this 
sort can be easily fumigated with hydro- 
cyanic acid gas. The details for making 
and applying this gas are given in Fumi- 
gation Methods, a copy of which will be 
sent postpaid for $1. 


Shipping Apples to Europe—R. L. H., 
New York: Write to commission men who 
advertise in our columns. For special in- 
formation about storage, etc, write Prof 
William A. ,Taylor, department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D C. 








First Creamery in the United States— 


H. C. L., New Jersey: Dr E. B. Voorhees of 
the New Jersey experiment station informs 
us that the first creamery in the United 
States was established by Alanson Slaugh- 
ter near Walkill, Orange county, N Y, in 
1861. 


Mechanical Drawing—H. T., New York: 
Write Mechanical Department, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N Y, for infarmation 
about papers and blue prints. 





Farmers’ Co-operation—E. A. P., Missis- 
sippi: The book, How to Co-operate, by 
Herbert Myrick, is the best work of the 
kind published. The directions given are 
based on the actual experience of success- 
ful co-operators, and should be in the hands 
of everybody interested in this subject. It 
is illustrated, contains over 350 pages, and 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 








Would You Avoid Accidents . 


fn night driving, you must have some good and reliable 
light. One which will not blow out, or shake out by the 
jar incident to driving. Dampness doesn’t affect it. Our 


DIETZ 


fits every requirement. 


BUCKEYE 
DASH LAMP 
Has our special bull’s eye lens 


on perforated plate. Makesa singularly strong white 


light and throws it long way ahead. 


Holds oil enough 


toburni7hours. Ask your dealer for it and all “Dietz” lamps 
and lanterns. They are the best. Write for free catalogue. 


RB. E. DIETZ GOMPANY, 73Laight St., New York. 
Established 18/0. 











It will be a 


tee of 


guaran 
lasting comfort if you insist 
on getting your heavy rubbers, 
rubber boots, wool boots and § 
socks with the Red Ball in the 
’ trade mark. There are no goods @ 
made that give half the comfort or 
anything like the durability of the 


‘<< Ball-Band?? \ 


Insist them. There are 
Fe oe eeetng erit of the Dall Band” is the 
hardest argument‘for unscrupulous com- 
petitorsto overcome. Look for the 
Red Ball in the trade mark. 
Sold everywhere. Get them 


from your dealer. 


MFG. CO., Mishawaka, lad. 
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[20] 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Gen Tasker H. Bliss has gone to Havana 
to negotiate a reciprocity treaty with Cu- 
ba. The proposed treaty provides for a 
general reduction of the Dingley tariff 
schedule of about 20%. In return for this 
concession, Cuba is to give the United States 
the preference in her trade, but not by a 
tariff reduction. The tariff schedules of the 
island are to remain as at present for im- 
ports from this country, while they are to 
be raised on correspondi:g imports from 
other countries. 


Cholera has again made its appearance in 
Manila, seven men of the 5th infantry suc- 
cumbed to the disease and others being dan- 
gerously ill with it. 


“We can no more haul down our flag in 
the Philipppines and abandon the islands 
than we could now abandon Alaska,” said 
Pres Roosevelt in a speech at Memphis, 
Tenn, at the celebration welcoming home 
Gen Luke E. Wright, vice-governor of the 


Philippiines. 


It is now practically certain that Repre- 
sentative Joseph G. Cannon of Illinois will 
be elected speaker of the 58th congress, suc- 
ceeding Gen Henderson. 


Gen J. P. Sanger, inspector general under 
Gen Chaffee in the Philippines, in his an- 
nual report just made public by the war 
department, urges the restoration of the 
army canteen. In his opinion it is neces- 
sary to proper discipline and the health of 
the troops in the Philippines. 


Revolution and anarchy threaten to fol- 
low in the wake of the destruction wrought 
by the eruption of Santa Maria, which dev- 
astated the coffee growing district of Gaute- 
mala. The government is utterly helpless 
to check the riot and disorder which has 
followed the destruction of life and prop- 
erty. 


In representing the case of the miners 
before the coal strike commission, testimony 
was introduced to show that the lives of 
the miners are shortened by continual work 
underground. Three physicians of Scran- 
ton and Wilkesbarre, Pa, testified that the 


Worth a Second Reading. 


THE WONDERFUL ELASTICITY of the 
coiled spring fence, manufactured by the 
Coiled Spring Fence Co, Winchester, Id, was 
shown by a recent test, in which seven men, 
with a combined weight of 1200 pounds, stood 
upon one panel of this fence. Immediately af- 
ter the fence was relieved of the weight, it 
returned to its original position, being in no 
wise injured nor showing any traces of sag- 
ging. The test was a severe one, but the 
fence proved equal to 4. Catalogs will be 
— free, if you mention this paper when you 
write. 





A HANDSOMELY illustrated atlas of Can- 
ada, containing 13 maps in colors, will be sent 
to readers mentioning this paper, by the Can- 
adian American Locating Co, Germania Life 
Bldg, St Paul, Minn, for only 15 cents in 
stamps to help cover bare cost of printing and 
postage. It is well worth having, and is of 
especial interest at this time when so many 
American farmers are investing in low-priced 
Canadian lands. It also gives full details re- 
garding population, climate, nature of soil, 
crop yields, tax laws, etc. Send for a copy at 
once while the offer still holds good. 


SIXTY YEARS of the right kind of work, 
backed by that kind of a policy, has resulted 
in making the name of Dietz known all over 
the world, wherever lanterns and lamps are 
used, and the name stands for all that is 
good in lanterns. The enormous Dietz factory 
in New Ycrk city, occupying nine stories and 
basement, the .largest manufactory of the 
kind in the world, is a monument to honesty 
and fair dealing. The company has recently 
issued a little book giving a view of their fac- 
tory and showing the leading styles of lan- 
terns they make, and also quoting special 
prices for introduction. We know our readers 
will find this a book well worth sending for. 
It is free if you mention this paper and ad- 
dress RAE. Dietz company, New York, N Y. 


PATENT the things you invent and earn a 
royalty. The various improved devices and 
appliances that the farmer contrives, out of 
his necessity, to save his time and to as- 
sist him in his daily tasks, could easily be 
eee and money made from them. W. T. 

tzgerald & Co, patent attorneys, Washing- 
ton, D C, will send a 48-page book on the sub- 
ject free to all who mention this journal. 


health of the average miner is greatly im- 
poverished, and that most of the workers 
in the mines were subject to asthma, rheu- 
matism, lumbago and sciatica. Testimony 
was also introduced to show that the min- 
ing fatalities were greater than in any 
class of railroad employes. These facts 
were brought out to substantiate the claim 
of Pres Mitchell for higher wages because 
of the dangerous character of the work. 


The value of the United States life sav- 
ing service is well brought out in the re- 
port for 1902, just issued. It shows that 
of the 3900 lives imperilled in wrecks along 
the coast all but 25 were rescued. Vessels 
and cargoes to the value of over $14,000,000 
were endangered, and of this amount over 
$12,000,000 was saved. 


The complications that have arisen over 
the Panama canal route have given the 
friends of the Nicaragua route new hope, 
and Sec Hay may yet proceed to draw up 
a treaty with Nicaragua and Costa Rica on 
the lines submitted to the senate at its last 
session. Continued obstinacy on the part of 
Colombia, it is believed, will lead to the 
entire abandonment of the Panama route. 


The Carlo Alberto, an Italian cruiser sail- 
ing from Cornwall, England, to North Sid- 
ney, N S,, recently made the entire trans- 
atlantic voyage without once losing com- 
munication with the land by means of the 
Marconi wireless telegraphy. While in mid- 
ocean signals were exchanged with both the 
old and the new world, and upon the ship’s 
arrival at Nova Scotia signals were re- 
ceived from the Marconi stations at Poldhu, 
Cornwall. 


An all American cable across the Pacific 
to Manila and thence to Hong Kong is 


being rapidly pushed by the Commercial 


Cable company. It promises to be finished 
before the close of the coming year. The 
British Pacific cable is already doing a fine 
business. 


Greece and Persia are to resume diplo- 
matic relations for the first time since Da- 
rious in 491 B C sent heralds to Athens to 
— the submission of the Greeks to 

ersia, 


The ‘ Massachusetts metropolitan park 
commissioners will endeavor to secure ad- 
ditional legislation this winter to help 
them exterminate the gypsy and brown- 
tail moths. A sudden development of gypsy 
moths in large quantities has been dis- 
covered in Middlesex county, and it is 
feared the pest will rapidly spread unless 
extensive work is done to check it. 


For the first time in half a century, the 
temperance committee of the Vermont leg- 
islature has gone on record in favor of high 


license. A bill incorporating this feature 
has been favorably reported and passed by 
the general assembly after a bitter contest. 

Congressman Littlefield of Maine an- 
nounces that he is in the speakership con- 
test to stay. 


According to the estimates of the United 
States quarantine officer at Manila there 
have been 75,000 cases of cholera in the 
Philippines since March 20, and that 75 per 
cent of these have proved fatal. Reports 
just received indicate that the disease has 
practically disappeared from the provinces 
first infected, but those most recently in- 
fected are still suffering severely. . 


The British government has decided to 
loan $2,500.000 at 4%% on first mortgages 
to the farmers of the Transvaal for the ex- 
clusive purpose of restocking the farms. 


Pope Leo suggests as a solution of the 
friar problem in the Philippines that in- 
stead of being banished from the island 
they be gradually replaced by othérs, pref- 
erably Americans, 


The non-union miners of the anthracite 
region in Pennsylvania, said to number 
about 2000, have appeared, through fheir 
attorneys, before the strike commission in 
session at Scranton, requesting that they be 
recognized in the present proceedings, and 
asking for certain reforms, independent of 
the demands of the union men. They want 
an increase in wages, similar to the union 
men, but they ask that the hours of labor 
be left out of consideration, not wishing 
to be held down to a specific number of 
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working hours. They protest against any 
agreement between operators and union 
miners, as to wages and conditions of labor, 
being binding upon them, and any recog- 
nition of the miners’ organization. If made 
a party to the trial of the case, they agree 
to abide by the decision of the arbitration 
board. 


Pres Palma of Cuba is said to have a 
plan for negotiating the treaty with the 
United States directly with congress instead 
of through the usual diplomatic channels, 
Pres Palma is anxious to have the treaty 
make tariff concessions not only upon low 
grade sugars, but upon vegetables and 
fruits, which American settlers are produc-~ 
ing in Cuba for export. 


When Lieut-Gen Miles retires from active 
service in the army next August, he will 
be succeeded as commander-in-chief by 
Maj-Gen Ss. B. M. Young. Gen Y¥oung 
comes from the ranks and is not a gradu- 
ate of West Point. He served in the civil 
war with distinction and has recently re- 
turned from service in the Philippines. 


Evidently aiming at the United States, 
the German reichstag has adopted the par- 
agraph of the new tariff bill authorizing 
the government to retaliate on any coun- 
etry discriminating against German goods. 
The ministry has also decided not to agree 
with Russia in granting a five years’ ex- 
tension of existing commercial treaties. 


The continuance of ladronism in the Phil- 
ippines has led the United States commis- 
sion to take vigorous steps to stamp out 
the evil. An act has been passed making 
highway robbery committed by three or 
more persons a capital offense. 


Yellow fever has appeared in the United 
States naval forces guarding the Panama 
railroad. 


The bowels of the earth continue to be 
very much disturbed. The volcanoes in 
the West Indies have been followed by vio- 
lent eruptions in Central America, and now 
Stromboli, off the north coast of Sicily, is 
again active. Other instances of the disturb- 
ances in the interior of the earth are re- 
ported from all around the world, princi- 
pally in the equatorial belt. 

Plans are forming for a great convention 
to be held in Washington, D C, in Febru- 
ary, 1905, of all the Protestant Christian 
denominations of the United States. A 
movement looking to Protestant unity has 
received considerable attention throughout 
the country, and it is the feeling of lead- 
ers in all denominations that the time is 
ripe for action. The denominations that 
are working together in this movement 
are the Methodist, Disciples, Baptist, Con- 
gregationalist, Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
United Brethren and Reformed. 


The charges of cruelty in the Philippines 
seem to be abundantly sustained. Capt C. 
M. Brownell of Burlington, Vt, now admits 
the death by water torture of a Filipino 
priest. The Adams-Schurtz committee 
claims to have demonstrated the following 
acts contrary to war usage in the Philip- 
pines: Kidnapping, murder, robbery, 
torture, rape, and _ infliction of death 
on evidence obtained through tore 
ture. This committee claims further “state- 
ments of Sec Root, whether as to the ori- 
gin of the war, the progress, or the meth- 
ods by which it has been prosecuted, have 
been unreliable and misleading.” 


The enormous increase in railroad traffic 
during the past four years has been -ace 
companied by only a slight increase in 
rolling stock, relative to mileage. Official 
figures just published proves that this 
means. the bringing in of larger cars and 
more powerful locomotives. Engines and 
cars are much larger, heavier and more 
effective, but not so numerous. 


Plants independent of the United States 
steel corporation now built or under con- 
struction exceed in capacity that of the 
trust for producing steel sheets and tin 
plates. If both the trust and the inde- 
pendents run full the production next year 
will be twice that of last yar, indicating 
either a great decline in prices next sea- 
son, or an enormous expansion in con« 
sumption. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
4RD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONB YEAR AGO. 








—_ ‘ | Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spo ! 
| 1902 | 1904 | 1902 2 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 

Chicago.........| 70%) 71%} 56% cig B05! 42%, 
New York...... 0019} .80%4| 66 | .6844) .38 Al 'q 
omen esecssopes — 70% Wy 4 = ‘53h 

OlEAO....cceee- .78* 76%) -— 6 32 
St Louis.......- 6845 74% 4545] 65 | 130°! 44 
Minneapoiis ...| .73% bg} 52 | 6145! site] .42 
Liverpool....... 83 84 | 4 1 — | 








PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 
Last week Prev’swk OQneyrago 


Wheat, bu ....38,091,000 36,098,000 45,677,000 
Corn, bu ...... 2,105,000 2,790,000 12,156,000 
Oats, bu .-- 7,571,000 7,632,000 6,860,000 


At Chicago, wheat has received much at- 
tention, with the demand for both imme- 
diate and future delivery encouraging to 
helders. So far as legitimate influences, 
movement in the northwest, home milling 
requirements, export trade, were concerned, 
these presented little in the way of novel- 
ty. A notable feature last week, on the 
other hand, was the speculative support at 
one time accorded the market, and on good 
buying Dec advanced to 77%c p bu, or al- 
most to a May level. One or two strong op- 
erators were in evidence on the bull side, 
and timid shorts bought wildly to protect 
outstanding trades. At the top level, spec- 
ulative holders realized profits and quota- 
tions receded sharply. Moderate activity in 
May at 76@78c, but at top prices some 
weakness developed. 

Western Europe shows continued interest 
in securing needed supplies of breadstuffs 
on this side of the ocean, and our exports 
are fair, but not particularly large. Stocks 
of wheat on the continent of Europe at the 
beginning of this month were somewhat 
smaller than a year ago. The ap- 
proach of winter will soon restrict ex- 
ports of Russian wheat. In our northwest- 
ern states late Nov weather has been un- 
settled and part of the time daily receipts 
proved smaller than expected. 

Measured by the movement in prices of 
new crop deliveries corn has ruled general- 
ly firm, and well supported. May last week 
advanced 1@2c, to 44c p bu, subsequently 
losing a little of this; Jan fairly active at 
46@49c. Relatively, the most strength ws 
shown in Dec, which at one time was 5 
6c higher, touching better than 59c p bu, 
followed by reaction. Receipts at western 
primary markets were disappointingly 
small and the grading was very uneven. 
Shorts covered freely, especially as the 
weather up to a late Nov date was not 
wholly favorable to the curing of corn in 
some of the leading western states. Mis- 
souri river markets showed gentral firm- 
ness and there was also strength at the 
Atlantic seaboard, where exports were re- 
stricted by the high prices. Moderately 
active cash market is noted, prices cover- 
ing a wide range. with recent sales of old 
No 3 and No 3 yellow by sample at 55@56%4c. 

The oats market was inclined to sympa- 
thize with other grains, avereging a shade 
higher, but much of the time rather dul. 
No 2 mixed for delivery any time next 
month sold a little above and below 30c p 
bu, May 31@32c. Cash oats in fair demand, 
with: some taken for export account. No 
3 mixed sold by sample at 28@29c, do white 
30@23%6c. 

The rye movement is possibly a little 
larger, demand fair on domestic account, 
with here and there a.sizable order for ex- 
port. The market as a whole fs quiet and 
nearly steady. No 2 in ear lots 51@52c p 
bu, Dec nominally 50%@b5ic. 

Barley offerings made up largely of low 
grades, these ruling dull and weak, while 
buyers wanted all bright lots suitable for 
malting purposes. Prices covered substan- 
tially a recent range of 37@45c p bu _ for 
badly stained or thin, upward to 55@58e 
p bu for choice grades. 

The flaxseed market proved a dull affair, 
@wing partly to meager character of offer- 
ings, yet prices hardened 2@8c to the basis 
of $1.22 for No 1 northwestern. Seed from 
the southwest sold at a sharp discount, 
and so with rejected, owing to variable 


TEXAS LANDS—Rice, sugar cane, cotton, 
corn, grain, fruit and lands suitable for 
market gardening. For full information 
and printed matter apply to G. M. McKin- 
ney, Genl Immigration Agt, Southern Pa- 
cific Rv. 238 Clark St, Chicago.—[ Adv. 








quality, and relatively low rate of yield in 
oil. The demand for May was limited, with 
recent nominal prices 1.20@1.22. 

Offerings of timothy seed were somewhat 
larger and. this permitted a fair movement, 
though market rather quiet on basis of 
$3.80@3.85 p 100 lbs for contract prime; 
March nominally 4. Clover generally 
steady, but offered sparingly, prime 11.15 p 
100 Ibs. 

At New York, winter pitent flour $3.80@ 
3.90 p bbl, spring 4@4.15, winter straight 3.50 
@3.60, spring 3.75@3.8). No 2 mixed corn 
6514@66%c p bu, No 2 white and yellow 67 
@68c, white oats 374%4@38c, clipped 38%éc, 
mixed 35144@36c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 











Cattle | Hogs Sheep 

1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
Chicago, >. P 120 Tos.{-7.75| 725! 6.45} 7.73 “£.00|£06 
New eoccsee | 7-25] 590: 675} 6.00) 400} 3.50 
Ruffalo. PTET soaks 7.00} 625) 646} 625} 485) 4.00 
Kansas City....... 6 25} 6.50; 620; 585) 400} 350 
Pittsburg. .....00.. 6 25) 5.90! 6409 6051 375} 3.40 








At Chicago, cattle buyers have continued 
to hold the advantage much of the time, 


owing to the liberal offerings of everything 
below choice to fancy. The market last 
week showed some recovery from the re- 
eent demoralized condition, yet increased 
offerings checked any advance and prices 
in. many instances showed further loss. Me- 
dium grades of cattle are *$1.50@2 p 100 lbs 
lower than at the best time this season; 
choice to extra show relatively less loss. 
Fw sales have been reported above 7c, and 
shippers and dressed beef operators have 
secured large numbers at $6.75 downward 
to 5.50; thin or poorly finished steers at 
usual sharp discount. 

Selected feeding cattle have been bought 
up at some concessions and returned to the 
country to place on corn; common to fair 
stockers ruled dull and weak. Dry cows 
and bulls and butcher heifers in fair favor 
at the low level of prices established. 
Choice milch cows wanted and firm, others 


dull. Quotations are revised as follows: 
Faner beet steers, $7 ONaG7 25 ~Canners. $2 as 75 
Gooa toextrs, 6 0a690 Feeders. serected. 25@4 50 


Poor te int. 425.600 Stockerr. 45 to R30 The. 2 bieed 00 


Good native heifers. S75a525 Carves. 300 lbs wp. 2 alka 4 20 
Fair to enoree cows, 8ofk@4 SO Carves ven... ¢ 5@: 7 00 
Poor to fancy bulls. © 2000450 Molen cows. each 30 NHE@S8 00 


Rather more life has been shown in the 
hog market, with evidences of recovery 
from last ‘week’s low level, under good 
demand from packers and shippers. Mixed 
droves $5.90@6.30, choice heovy 6.30@6.45, 
light hogs and rough lots 5 90@6.25. 

Durin® the week ended Nov 15 the aver- 
age cost of all hogs sold at Chicago was 
$6.21, the lowest since March 1. The aver- 
age for the previous week was 6.52, one 
month ago 7.13, “and during week enced 
July 19 7.79, being high ‘week of the present 
vear. One. year ago the average price was 
5.67, two years ago 4.80, three years ago 
4.05. 
Under more energetic buving sheen and 
lambs have ruled somewhet firmer, = al- 
though . prices not materially changel. 
Weekly receipts have been runnirig ahead 
of one and two years ago, but there is good 
cutlet for everything at all. merchantable. 
Fair to choice sheep $3.50@4, with yearlings 
possibly a slight premium, ewes 3.25@3.75, 
lambs 3.50@5.40. 

At New York, cattle not especially active 
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Books Which Every Breeder 
And Feeder Should Have 
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Animal Breeding 

By Thomas Shaw. This book is 
and comprehensive work ever publisued on a Bye 
of which it treats. It is the first book which has sys- 
jemati.ed the subject of animal . The 

ws wl ch govern this most mtricate ion the auth: 
has be.dly defimed and authoritats Tie 
chapters which he bas written on the more involved 
features of the subject, as sex and the r 

of rents, should go far to at rest the 
wildly ive views charignes with reference to these 


——- in the treatment of 
e subject is no less ‘Conspicuous than the superb r 
and iegular sequence of thought from tue beginning to 
the en | — book. The ~ gh is intended to meet the 
pects oan Z —— —- = ee = x rear- 
mg Oo ive oc ustrated. | me ges. 
Cloth. Price $1.50. - 


The Study of Breeds 


Origin, history, distribution, charac- 
teristics, adaptability, uses, standards of excellence of 


‘and 
all igreed oa a of a 
ica. ae accepted tex eee ST ae. 


ity for farmes and Fae | lilustrat imehes, 
371 pages. Cloth. id Dreederm a 


By Thomas Shaw. 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 


By Thomas Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest and use 
them. Indian corn, sorghum, clover. leguminous ¥ 
<= he Lew cereals, millet, fiel Fug 

c. ntensely actic: aL relabi illustra’ 
inches. 287 pages. Cloth. Price $i. = “ 7 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 


By Thomas Shaw. The growing and of all 
kinds of soiling crops, cone to which are 
adapted, their plan im the rotation, etc. Not a line is 
repeated from the Forage Crops book. Best methods of 
building the silo, filimg it and f quslions . Lilus- 
trated. 5x7 imehes. 364 pages. Cloth ce $1.56. 


Swine Husbandry 


By ¥F. D. Coburn. New, révised and enlarged edition. 
The breeding, rearing and mahagement of swine, and t..e 
Ritest an and treatment of their diseases, It is the 
ullest U es fut compendium relating to swine breed- 

tiered. Illustra Sul 
Cloth. "bus $1.50. 


inches. 311 pages. 


The Dairyman’s Manual 


By Henry Stewart. This tical the 
dairy inciudes the selection the farm, the cultination 
of crops. the selection and breeding of cows, management 
of milk, making butter and cheese, and the treat- 
ment of diseases incident to dairy cows. It embodies a 
full knowledge of improved methods and all tie latest 
and most valuable in dairy lore. st is thoroughly prac- 
tical and reliable, and the most comprehensive work on 
the subject upon @hich it freats. Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 475 pages. Cloth. | Price $1.50. a 


Feeds and Feeding 


By W. A. Henry. This handbook for students and 
stockmen constitutes a compendium of practical and mise 
ful knowledge on Plant Growth and Rnimal Nutrition, 
Feeding Stuffs, Feeding Animals and every detail —_ 
taining to this important subject. it is thorough 
rate and reliable, and is the most valuable comtribvetion 
to live stock literature in many years. All the latest and 
best information is clearly and systematically presented, 

making the work indispensable to every owner of live 
stock. 6x9 inches. 658 pages. Cloth. Price §2. 


The New Egg Farm 


By G. H. Stoddard. 
roducing eggs and 
usiness enterprise, 


A practical, reliable manual upon 

poultry for market as a profitable 
either by itself or eonnected with 

other branches of agriculture. It tells all abont how to 

feed and manage, how to and select, _ mcmetese and 

brooders, its oe . pati 

5x7 inches. 331 pages. oth 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them 
Edited by Herbert Myrick. A treatise on , poe 


history and origin of the name of rom A 

b ae best methods With esas — in thee ‘bos: 4 

imess 0! ing, i oars 

key gr in. Gitteren of the Geited Siates, and and 

pene re ted. ~% “inches. Cloth. 
ce 


Catalog Free to All 


Brief Maseteiiee Catalog (16 ) will be sent 

free of charge applyin Dg for same. os = 

Large, Trenehgtton et Catalog, 100 

inches, 50 illustrations, Chonees ly indexed by Mhitles a 

authors, and —~ eo descriptions of all the 

best books on rural an home topics, sent for three cents 
stampe—whi only pays postage. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building. Chicago, Ii], 
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and prices a shade lower. Common to good 
native steers $4.20@5.60 p 100 lbs, stags and 
oxen 2.25@4.20, bulls 3@3.50. Calves steady, 
common to choice veals 5@9, grassers 2.50@ 
3, western 3.20. Sheep in fair demand and 
steady, lambs active and higher. Choice 
sheep 3@3.65, lambs 5@5.75. Pa and state 
hogs sold at 6.40@6.65, mainly at 6.40. 
The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, draft animals in good de- 
mard, partly for export account, with re- 
cent sales at $165@225 p head. Cheaper 
grades of work horses in moderate demand, 
market generally steady, but not active. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers, an advance is usually se- 
eured. 





Beans. 


At New York, market quiet- under light 
receipts. Choice marrow 2.72%@2.75 p bu, 
medium 2.35@2.37%, pea 2.35, red kidney 
2.95@3, yellow eye 2.75@2.80, lima 3.05@3.10. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market for evaporated ap- 
ples continues weak, especially for prime. 
Fancy evap apples 7@7%¢c p lb, choice 6@ 
6%c, prime 5%@5%c, sun dried 44@5tec, 
chops $2.50@2.75 p 100 lbs, raspberry 22c p 
Ib, cherries 20@22c. 

Eggs. 

At Boston, lots with a high proportion of 
new laid in active demand, other fresh 
gathered moving slowly. Nearby fancy 38c 
p doz, choice fresh eastern 28@30c, fair to 
good 24@26c, Vt and N H 28@30c, selected 
western 22@24c, fair to good 20@22c, refrig- 
erator 20@2Ic. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, market generally well sup- 
plied. Bose pears $2@4 p bbl, Anjou 2@2.50, 
Kieffer. 1@1.50, quinces 3@5.50, fancy Cape 
Cod cranberries 8@8.50, Early Black 7.25@ 
7.50, Jersey 7. Up-river Concord grapes 60 
@i5c p case, western N Y Del 10@18c p bskt, 
Catawba 10@13c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, city bran $17@18 p ton, 
choice middlings 20@24, standard middlings 
18@18.50, spring bran 16.90@17.50, winter 
bran 18@20, rye feed 19.50, linseed meal 26.50 
@27, cottonseed meal 26@27, dried brewers’ 
grains 15@15.25. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market unchanged under 
moderate offerings. Prime timothy $1 p 100 
Ibs, No 1 90@95c, No 2 80@87%c, clover 60@ 
65c, salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw 70@ 
82%ec. 

At Boston, market about as noted last 
week. No 1 timothy $17@18 p ton, No 2 14@ 
16, No 3 12@14, clover mixed 12@13, clover 10 
@12, swale 9@10, rye straw quiet, prime new 
12.50@14, tangled 10@11. 

Onions. 


At New York, market firm for choice 
stock, but poor stuff dull and weak. L I 
and Jersey red $1.50@1.75 p bbl, yellow 2@ 
2.25, Orange Co white 1.75@2.50 p bag, yel- 
low 1.75@2.25, Ct yellow 2@2.50 p bbl, white 
2:50@3 p bbl, red 1.50@2, western yellow 75c 


@2.25 p bag. 
Wool. 


All desirable grades of wool are in active 
demand at firm prices. At all the leading 
markets trade strong and the movement to 
manufactures heavy, though not so large 
as in the past few weeks. Many manufac- 
turers seem to be fairly well supplied, and 
will only take especially desirable offer- 
ings. The stocks of wool are reported small 
for this season of the year. Territory and 
fall wools in good request, and prices are 
firm to higher on such. At Chicago, medium 
Mont, Utah and Wyoming 14@ié6c p Ib, 
coarse 13@1lic, medium unwashed Kan, Neb 
and Dak 13@15c, coarse unwashed 12@l14c, 
washed fleece 24@26c, tub washed 21@26c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, trade shows some improve- 
ment and good to choice stock firmly held. 
Turkeys ruled higher as a result of the 
increased holiday demand, spring ducks 


scarce and wanted. Spring chickens 11@ 
li'gc p Ib 1 w, fowls 11%@12c, roosters 7% 
@8e, turkeys 12@13c, western ducks 70@90c 
p pair, geese $1.37@1.60, 


Pigeons 15@25c, 


THE LATEST. MARKETS 


Fancy dry picked turkeys 14@l15c p lb, av- 
erage grades 13@14c, western dry picked 
chickens 13@l4c p Ib, scalded. 13%@l4c, 
fowls 12@138c, ducks 12@l6c, geese 13@1é6c, 
squabs 2.50@3 p doz. 

At Boston, live poultry in good demand, 
dressed steady to firm. Mild weather unfa- 
vorable to shipping dry packed stock, but 
receipts liberal. Choice young turkeys 20@ 
22c p Ib d w, common to good 15@18c, fowls 
14@15e, choice roasting» chickens 16@18c, 
ducks 15@lic, geese 12@138c, pigeons 1.50@ 
1.75 p doz, squabs 2.25@2.75. Iced western 
turkeys 13@16c p lb, fowls 11%@l138c, chick- 
ens 12@14c, live fowls 10@l1lc, roosters 7@8c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, market fairly well supplied 
with all kinds, and not especially active. 
Cabbage weak, cauliflower in more liberal 
supply and easy, string beans sell weil. 
Danish seed cabbage, red $7@8 p ton, white 
6@8, domestic white 4@6, fair to fancy cau- 
liflower 85c@1 p bbl, chickory 3@4, pepper 
75c@1.25, pumpkins 60@75c, spinach 40@75c, 
marrow squash 7ic, Hubbard 1, turnips 60@ 
80c, parsnips 1.25, carrots 1, kale 30@50c, 
Fla string beans 75c@1.50 p cra, Brussels 
sprouts 4@10c p qt, L I and Jersey beets 
75c@1. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- - 


OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS, 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, potatoes and 
cabbage easy, celery slow, onions firm, de- 
mand for apples only fair, poultry and eggs 
steady. Choice young turkeys 13@13%c p 
lb 1 w, fair to good 10@12c, chickens 11@12c, 
fowls 9@10%c, ducks 12@13c, geese 10@1014c, 
fresh eggs 25c p doz. Potatoes 55@58c p bu, 
home grown onions 55@60c, celery 15@30c p 
doz, cabbage 1@2 p 100, Hubbard squash 18 
@20 p ton, horse-racish 3.50@3.75 p 100 lbs, 
Batdwin apples 2.50@2.75 p bbl, King 2@2 5), 
Greening 2@2.25, Kieffer ears 1.25@1.50, 
marrow beans 2.75 p bu, medium 2.50, red 


oe: Bias. gee pee 


This fat wether, champion Southdown at the 1901 Chicago exposition, 
others was fed during his first winter on clover hay, roots, bran and oats. 








kidney 2.75@3.25, No 2 red wheat 79c p bu, 
corn 47c, oats 34c, barley 63c, bakers’ 
straight spring flour 4@4.25 p bbl, bran 16.25 
@17.50 p ton, middlings 16@21, gluten feed 
21.50, oil meal 25.50, timothy 14@15.50, rye 
straw 6@8. 

At Rochester, potatoes in good demand 
and firm, Hubbard squash steady, other 
vegetables active. Potatces 65@75c p bu, 
onions 60@65c, turnips 25@30c, marrow beans 
$1.75@2.25, red kidney 1.65@1.75, cabbage 2@ 
4 p ton, Hubbard squash 20@25, cauliflower 
50c@1 p doz, celery 15@30c, apples 25@40c p 
bu, cranberries 8@9.50, spring chicken l4c p 
lb. d w, turkeys 15@lé6c, geese 12@14c, ducks 
14@15c. Strictly fresh eggs 26@27c p doz, 
cold storage 22@28c. Wheat 70@72c p bu, 
new oats 36@38c, corn 75c, rye 55@60c, hay 
10@16 p ton, straw 9@11. 

At Watertown, potatoes in moderate 
supply, turkeys scarce and higher than for 
several years. Potatoes 65@70c, onions 75 
@80c, beans 2@2.25, apples 40@75c, Hub- 
bard squash 1%@2c p lb, cabbage 4@6c p 
head. Turkeys 10c p Ib 1 w, chickens 8@9c, 
fowls 7@8c, veals 6@6%c, hogs 5%@6c, 
lambs 4@4%c, steers 5@6c. Fresh eggs 28@ 
30c p doz, storage 24@27c. Oats 32c p bu, 
wheat 76@78c, rye 56c, buckwheat $1.25 p 
100 lbs, clover hay 7@8 p ton, oat straw 4@ 
5, timothy hay 10@12. Washed wool 20@2tIc 
p lb, unwashed 15@léc. 

At Syracuse, fowls 10@10%6c p Ib, turkeys 
17@18c, ducks lic, strictly fresh eggs 28c 
p doz, cold storage 24@25c. Potatoes 65@ 
75e p bu, yellow onions 55@60c, turnips 25 
@40c, medium beans $2.75@2.90, cabbage 
1.50@ 2p 100, cauliflower 10@15c ea, celery 
25@35c p.doz. Baldwin apples *50@60c ea, 
Greening 50@75c, King 60@80c. Wheat 90c 
p bu, corn 70c, oat 37c, rye 55@60c, buck- 
wheat 1.20 p 100 lbs, bran 17 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 27, gluten feed 22.50, cornmeal 25, 


middlings 17@19. Timothy hay 10@14, al- 
falfa 10@11, rye straw 8@10. 


At Albany, eggs scarce, poultry active, 
apples dull. Fresh eggs 38@40c p doz, cold 





CHAMPION SOUTHDOWN WETHER OWNED BY TELFER BROS, ONTARIO 


along with 
He was 


not fed to fatten, but to produce great growth. Concerning his treatment the owners, 
Telfer Bros, say: During the summer he had the run of grass pasture as well as rape, 


on which our sheep have made great gains. 


Along about October 1 he was fed a 


small quantity of oats and bran, while pasturing on the rape, then about two weeks 
later all of our show sheep were taken up and fed all the swede turnips they would 
eat, along with'a mixture of oats, peas and bran. The peas were soaked for 12 hours 
before feeding. As time went on we increased the ration, giving a larger quantity 
of soaked peas. This was to give the flesh a firmer touch, and that elastic feeling 


which indicates great masses of flesh, not fat. 


In this way he was kept going until 


the fair started, our aim being to keep our sheep steadily gaining. Besides winning 


at Chicago, he also won first at Guelph in keen competition. 

















storage 20@22c, fowls 11@12c p lb 1 w, chick- 
ens 10@lic, turkeys 13@14c, ducks 10@1lc, 
geese 9@10c. Potatoes $2@2.560 p bbl, white 
onions 4@4.50, red 1.50@2, yellow 2@2.5). 
Cabbage dull, 1.50@2 p bbl, cauliflower 2@ 
2.50, turnips 60@75c, cranberries 8@9.50, 
Baldwin apples 1@1.25, Greening 80c@l1. 
3uckwheat 62@64c p bu, corn 70@72c, oats 
33@36c, rye 60@63c, bran 18@19, cottonseed 


meal 27@28, linseed meal 27@28, middlings 
20@22, corn meal 26@27, looses timothy hay 
19@16.50, clover 10@14, oat straw 8@9, rye 


12@13.50. Milch cows 40@€0 ea, veal calves 
7T@8\%c p lb 1 w, hogs 64@7c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
strictly fresh eggs sell at fancy prices, 
chickens in Liberal supply but firm, feed 
and hay in good demand. Fancy N Y ap- 
ples $2@2.25 p bbl, Snow 2.50@3.50, Greening 
1.50@2, Cape Cod cranberries 8.50@9, Early 
Black 7@7.75, Fla. oranges 2.50@3 p bx. 
White potatoes 63@65c p bu, western 58@ 
60c, onions 1.75@2 p bbl, cabkage 5@6 p ton. 
Fowls 11@11%c p lb 1 w for extra fine, good 
to choice 10@10%c, old roosters 7% @8c, spring 
chickens 10@1lic, ducks 10@1lic, turkeys 11@ 
12c, ‘geese 10@lic, western fowls 13c p lib 
d w, nearby 13@15ce. Nearby fresh eggs 29c 
p doz, western 28c, southwestern 26@27c, re- 
frigerator 20@2ic. Wheat,steady, No 2 red 
in elevator 77%4c p bu, new yellow cob corn 
45@46c, No 2 mixed oats 36c, fancy spring 
patent flour 4@4.10 p bbl, buckwheat flour 
2.25@2.50 p 100 Ibs, bran 17 50@18 p ton, Nol 
baled timothy hay 17.50@18, rye straw 12@17. 

At Pittsburg, eggs fairly active, poultry 
in good demand. Fowls 11@12c p Ib, 1 w, 
spring chickens. 11@12c, broilers 12@13c, 
ducks 11@12c, turkeys 13@14c, geese 11@12c. 
Fresh eggs, at mark 24@2414c p doz, candled 
25@26c, selects 26@27c. No 2 red wheat 69 
@70c p bu, corn 69@71ic, oats 36@37c, mid- 
dlings $17.50@21.50 p ton, bran 16@17.50, tim- 
othy hay 13.50@15.50, prairie 10@10.50. Pota- 
toes 65c p bu, onions 2@2.25 p bbl, cabbage 
5@6 p ton. Cranberries 9@10 p bbl, apples 
2@2.75, Kieffer pears 2@2.50. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


APPLE EXPORTS TO WEEK ENDING,NOV. 15, 





Liver- Lon- Glas- 

pool don gow Other Total 
New York 8,873 9,843 9,204 9,172 38,092 
Boston ... 34,677 603 —- —_ 35,286 
Montreal. 7,601 4,784 4,711 1,053 18,149 
Portland. 5,843 — —_ - 5,843 
Halifax .. — 8,879 “= 8,879 


This week 57,994 24,109 13,915 10,225 106,243 
Last year 26,043 2,150 6,084 418 34,695 
Total this season to date: 

4902-3 ....634,665 159,420 231,761 84,775 1,110,621 
1901-2 ....151,011 72,648 85,105 10,898 319,662 
Good fruit in strong demand on foreign 
markets, at prices very satisfactory to ship- 
pers. There is very close discrimination 
this year between the good and the poor. 
Unless fruit is first-class and well packed, 
so that it arrive abroad in the best condi- 
tion, little if any profit can be expected 
from it. Recent cable advices from Liver- 
pool quote Baldwin apples at 15s 6d p bbl, 
Ben Davis 12s 64@14s 6d, Northern Spy 8@ 

12s, Newtons 14@25s. 

Apples are being sold at an average of 
$1 p bbl. Several carloads have been dis- 
posed of.—[T. D. Parker, Vernon, N J. 

Yield and quality of winter fruit very 
poor, hardly enough for home consumpton. 
[John Nicodemus, Washington Co, Md. 

At New York, there has been little de- 
crease in arrivals and as the supply is lib- 
eral the market continues easy. Fancy 
stock when offered brings a premium on 
present top quotations. Fancy red_ table 
varieties $2.50@3.50 p-bbl, Snow 1.25@2.25, 
Ben Davis 1.50@2, King 1.50@3, Baldwin 
1.25@1.75, Baldwin 1.25@2.25, Spitzenberg 2 
@3.50, Northern Spy 1.25@2,. Greening 1@ 
1.75, Pound Sweet 1@1.75. 

At Boston, receipts have continued large 
and much of the common stock had to be 
worked off at low prices. Bulk stock is 
plentiful and easy. Fancy table varieties 
in moderate demand. : K'ng $2.50@3 p bbl, 
Fameuse and Wealthy 2@3, Spy 1.50@2, 
Maime Harvey 1.50@1.75, Greening 1.25@2, 
Talman Sweet 1.50@2.25, apples in bulk 50@ 
Tbe p bbl. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


_¢The newest thing in the potato situation 
is gossip to the effect that the Armours of 
(Chicago, are endeavoring to establish a 
corner in the market. They are reported 
to have agents in Minn and Mich, buying 
of the farmers at low prices, with a view 
of concentrating stocks in. cold storage 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


warehouses and “forcing the price to re- 
tailers to 60c p bu before Deeg 15.” 

There was a good crop of potatoes, price 
40c p bu. Many were stored in cellars to 
await higher prices.—[Ocean Co, Mich. 

Crop the lightest ever known here. Few 
fields going 100 bus to the acre, and many 
less than 70 bus.—H. H. J., Homer, N Y. 

Potatoes were a fine crop of good quality. 
They are selling at 60@70c p bu.—[E. W. H., 
South Salem, N Y. 

Yield of potatoes above the average and 
quality fine. Bulk of crop marketed.—[B. 
S. W., Southold, N Y. 

At New York, arrivals continue liberal 
and market a little easier, with former 
prices barely sustained. Sweet potatoes 
steady. Long Isiand in bulk $2@2.25 p bbl, 
Pa and Mich 1.75@2 p 180 Ibs, Wis and other 
western 1.50@1.90, Jersey 1.75@2 p bbl, Va 
second crop 1.75@1.90, Jersey sweet 1.75@ 
2.75, southern yellow 1.25@1.75. 

At Boston, receipts moderate, with good 
demand and prices firm. Aroostook Green 
Mt 75c p bu, do fair to good 68@73c, Aroos- 
took Hebrons 70c p bu, N Y round white 
65@68c, western 60@65c, Norfolk yellow 
sweet $1.75@2 p bbl, eastern shore 1.75@2, 
Jersey double heads 2.75@3. 


THE DAiRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIBS. 





New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......27%@28%c 26 @26%c 26%@27 c 
ee 24446@25 c 28146@24 c 24 @24léc 
er 25144@26 c 24 @24%4c 244%@25 c 


Receipts have-continued to decrease at 
most trading centers and as the demand 
has remained about the same, the market 
has ruled a little firmer. On some of the 
markets the supplies of fancy stock have 
not been equal to the demand and prices 
have gone up 1@1%c p lb. Lower grades 
have also advanced and storage stock is 
meeting with considerable demand at firm 
prices. Dairies are selling ‘well. 

At New York, receipts of fresh creamery 
continue light. Strictly fancy lots sold 
a trifle over 28e p Ib. Firsts and  sec- 
sold .a trifle over 28c p Ib. Firsts and sec- 
onds quiet, though prices have advanced in 
sympathy with fancy grades. State dairy 
and imitation cmy steady. Extra cmy 28c 
p lb, firsts 26@27%c, seconds 23@25c, fancy 
state dairy half tubs 25@26c, firsts 23@24c, 
seconds 21@21%4c, imt emy_ 20%@2I!c. 

At Boston, under grades only in ample 
supply. The offerings of choice to fancy 
stock have shown further decrease and 
prices have advanced: Many buyers are 
working on storage stock. Extra Vt and 
N H creamery 26@26%4c p lb, northern N Y 
26@2614c, western 26@26%4c, firsts 24@25c, 
seconds 22@23c, extra Vt dairy 24@25c, firsts 
22@23c, imt cmy 18@20c, extra northern 
emy in boxes 26%@27c. 

New York—At Buffalo,-market active to 
firm, fancy state prints 26@27c p 1b, good 
to choice 25@26c, dairy tubs 25c.—At Roch- 
ester, state emy 25@26c. Elgin prints 28@2$c, 
tubs 27@28c.—At Watertown, cmy butter 27 
@30c, dairy 27@28.—At Syracuse, good to 
choice cmy tubs 27@28c, prints 28@29c, dai- 
ry 25@26c.—At Albany, cmy tubs 26@27c, 
prints 27@28c, dairy 24@25c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra 
emy in light supply, and prices firm. Elgin 
prints 28@28%c p lb, firsts 25@2ic, ladles 
20@21c, nearby extra cmy prints 30e, firsts 
28@29c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 29% @30c, 
tubs 28@2814c, Pa cmy 25@26c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, due to a scarci- 
ty in supply of choice, under grades have 
been drawn upon quite heavily, and the 
market displays a firm to strong tone. Ex- 
tra emy separator 28@29c p Ib, firsts 26@ 
27e, western ladles 21@22c, imt cmy 22@23c, 
emy prints 29@30c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, steady, extra cmy 
28%%c p Ib, firsts 26%@27%4c, seconds 23%@ 
244%4c, dairy 17@20c.—At Columbus, choice 
emy tubs 26%4c, prints 27%c, dairy 16@20c.— 
At Cleveland, extra cmy 271%4@28c, firsts 26@ 
26t4c, choice dairy 24%4@25c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The market continues to display firm- 
ness. Arrivals have continued fairly liberal 
but holders are not particularly anxious to 
sell in any quantity at present top quota- 
tions. At New York, there is a scarcity in 
under grades of full cream. At Chicago, 
receipts are reported larger than one year 
ago. 

At New York. call mostly for immediate 
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¢onsumption. Molders continue strong in 
their views on all grades at present top 
quotations. Fancy small sizes 13c p lb, do 
late made 12%c, fancy large 13c, good to 
prime 124@12%c, light skims 10%@12c. 

At Boston, market about the same as 
noted last week, fine northern fall twins in 
good demand and firm, extra N Y twins 13¢c 
p lb, firsts 114%@12%4c, extra Vt twins 13c, 
firsts 11%@12%c, sage cheese 13@13%%c, Ohio 
flats 11@12. 

New- York—At Buffalo, supply of choice 
full creams light, a good trade at firm 
prices. Fancy small full cream 13@13%c »p 
lb, fair to good 12@12%c, skims 7@8c.—At 
Rochester, full cream large 14c, twins 14¢.— 
At Watertown, sage lic, De Brie 25¢ ea, 
Edam $1@1.15.—At Syracuse, fulk cream 
cheddars 12%@13c p lb.—At Albany, ched- 
dar 12@13c, flats 11%@12\%c. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
shows considerable strength, under a good 
demand. Choice N Y full cream 13\¢e p Ib, 
fair to good 12144@13, No 1 domestic Swiss 
13%@l4c, No 2 11%@12%c.—At Pittsburg, 
firmer, N Y full cream 134%4@14%4c, Ohio full 
cream 13%c, No 1 brick 14@14%c, brick 
Swiss 14@14%c. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, demand steady 
and prices firm and higher. New York full 
cream 13@13%c p Ib, flats 13%@13%c, picnic 
134% @14e. 

Ohio—At Cincinneti, prices steady to 
firm, Ohio daisies 1214c p Ib, flats 12c, long 
horns 134%c, Young Americas 13c, Swiss 14@ 
154%c, limburger 11%c.—At Columbus, Ohio 
flats 13%c, family favorites 13¢, limburger 
13c.—At Cleveland, Ohio state 11@11%%c, full 
cream 12%@13c, Swiss 134%4@14c. 


The Well-Known Fruit Grower, J. H. 


Hale, called at our office reeently and in 
discussing the fruit situation stated that 
the season just closed was one of the very 
Pest he had ever had in Georgia. He has 
shipped from his orchards there 154 car- 
loads of peaches. This is a record breaker, 
so far as shipment from a single orchard 
is concerned in this country. The fruit was 
of high quality and was considered by deal- 
ers and others who handled it better than 
fruit in other years. On the other hand 
he stated that the season in his New Eng- 
land orchard was not as favorable ar some 
years, although he had done fairly well. 
The crep there was not up to its usual 
high standard of quality and flavor. He 
has recently purchased: 75 acres adjoining 
his home property near Hartford, and is 
now clearing this of underbrush, rock, ete, 
getting it ready to set in peaches next 
spring. On the whole he thinks the out- 
look very favorable for a good trade next 
year. The demand for young peach trees 
is strong. 


DELAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty years the World’s Standard 
end for free catalogue. 
The De Laval Separator Co.. 74 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


A CHANCE 


Must be taken advantage of for, like fortune, it seldom 
ocks at one’s door. The successful men to-day are 
ose who see the chances, go after them, gras) 

and improve them. The man, woman or child who 

leisurely waits for money to come, without effort, is 

classed by the world as unsueceessful. Get-rich-quick 

propositions are widely advertised and have made a 

great many suspicious of honest offers of le 
rk. To every man, woman, boy or girl we offer a 

sfiendid opportunity 


TO MAKE MONEY 


wiied they will devate a rt or all of their time 
o the work, and that when they are working, they will 
be faithful and ering. 
The experience of a large num 
to-day proves that our 
returns than nine-tenths of the regular sa posi- 
tions. with the added pleasure that one is always his 


r. 
The work is dignified, the field is unlimited and the 
pay . exceedingly . We will cheerfully send full 
articulars upon request. Write at once, as this is the 

Saier the year to make money in our lime of 
wor’ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


See Our Gnarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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[24] 
Some Truths About Myself. 


Good evening! Do you wonder why I did 
not say good morning? Well, it is just be- 
cause my day begins with the dusk, and in 
the morning I go to bed before you get up. 

Did you ever get caught when you didn’t 
want to be? One evening when I was sit- 
ting in the old pear tree near the wood- 
shed, wondering where the plumpest mice 
would be most likely to appear, a farmer 
boy sneaked up behind and grabbed my 
legs. He put me in a cage and then his big 
brother, who was an artist, made a pie- 
ture of me. But I squinted one eye all the 
while so I would l6ok very wise and know- 
ing. 

But they were very kind to me and tried 
to give me food and water. They gave me 
a raw chicken neck—bah! I don’t care 


Milt. 


“shit, 


aft 


SCREECH OWL’S PORTRAIT. 


much for chickens, not even little ones, and 
I never eat them unless very hungry in- 
deed. Why didn’t they bring me a live 
mouse? 

I ate some of the chicken neck because 
I was nearly starved, but after several days 
my toes began to curl up and cramp and I 
couldn’t sit on n.y perch, so the big brother 
said they must let. me go again. When I 
was free I got a nice breakfast of mice 
the very first thing, though it was hard 
to catch them with my toes sonumb. They 
call me Screech Owl. I Know you are 
frightened sometimes and run home when 
you hear me in the lonely woods, but that’s 
just because people have told so many bad 
stories about me, half of which are not a 
bit true. They have said I eat little chick- 
ens, but I don’t though I do sometimes 
dine on English sparrows. Still, as long 
as there are plenty of mice I don’t want 
anything better.—[J. Marion Schull. 


Dooryard Folks. 


E. ANNETTE POOLE. 


It was not in the country, but on a vil- 
lage street, where the houses stood in a 
continuous row on each side. But they all 
had lawns in front, and gardens behind, 
with fruit trees scattered about, and the 
street was lihed with maples and elms. 
Back of the houses the land rose in a long 
‘wooded slope. This particular house stood 
farther back than any other on the street. 
Out by the sidewalk a_tall locust tossed its 
feathery green plumes, never so lovely as 
when seen against a cloudy sky. Next to 
the locust came a couple of horse chestnuts 
and then a big elm. On one side of the 
walk leading to the front door were a cou- 
ple of trees spared not for their fruit, 
which was not very valuable, but for the 
sake of the birds. All day long during the 
cherry season these trees were filled with 
feathered sprites. The children were never 
tired of watching them from the chamber 
window, and trying to keep track of the 
varieties. 

And then the bird songs! The chorus 
began about 4 o’clock in the morning, but 
no one in the house objected. The more 
birds, the merrier musi¢. There was an 
oriole’s nest on the tall elm. Robins built 
in the apple trees, and when the young were 


learning to fly, chased and pecked the kit- 
ten until it hardly dared to take a nap in 
the grass. A catbird built between the 
grapevine and the parlor bay window, 
where the children could look directly into 
the nest. In the shed eaves a house wren 
laid its pretty eggs and sang and scolded 
incessantly. 

There was always a pan‘of water in the 
grass for the birds. The wild red raspber- 
ries that sprang up in an unused corner 
were left for their eating. It was strongly 
suspected that Sir Ruby-throat, the sum- 
ming bird, nested somewhere on the prem- 
ises. He would come close to the open 
windows to investigate the hearts of the 
old-fashioned red climbing roses, never 
minding that the mother sat just inside at 
her sewing. Even in winter bird life was 
not entirely wanting, for the crows used 
to come down from the hilltop and light, 
cawing, on the apple trees, and a pair of 
bluejays made daily visits all winter. The 
downy woodpeckers tapped industriously at 
the old Baldwin tree just outside the din- 
ing room window, and nuthatches and 
chickadees ran merrily up and down. 

In the summer the boy could call a chick- 
adee over from the hill at almost any time 
by standing in the kitchen door and whist- 
ling the sweet phoebe call. Occasionally a 
gray squirrel was seen for a few moments, 
and one night, just after tea, a wild gray 
rabbit was seen scuttling in and out of the 
currant bushes. No one knew where it 
came from or where it went, but for a few 
exciting, breathless moments it was there. 
Every night, at twilight, a fat toad came 
out from under the big flat stone that 
served as a step to the kitchen door and 
sat there, blinking, and running out its 
long, slender tongue in the most fascinat- 
ing way. 

One day there was great fun. The straw- 
berries had been protected by a large sheet 
of mosquito netting, and now that they 
were gathered, it had been transferred to 
the ripening raspberries. The catbird had 
been minded to feast on those berries, and 
when it flew down to the top of the sweet 
pea trellis to see if they were quite ready, 
its astonishment was very funny. It hop- 
ped sidewise from end to end of the trellis, 
and expressed its opinion of such stingy 
people in no uncertain terms. 

One day something dropped _§ straight 
down from above and landed in a wooden 
box, with a dull thud. The boy picked it 
up and found it to be an oriole, apparently 
dead, with its feet entangled in a web 
from some tree through which it had flown. 
He carefully picked off the web, and found 
that its legs and wings were not broken. 
At last it stirred a little in his hand. So 
he climbed into the low crotch of an apple 
tree and placd the bird a little higher up, 
making sure that it could stand before he 
quite released it. He had expected it to 
fly away at once, but it stood motionless. 
He sat very quietly for some minutes, and 
then he moved softly around in front of 
it. The moment it caught sight of him it 
whirred up into the air, only to alight 
in the nearest trees and scold like a very 
fury of the air. Its notes sounded by no 
means like those of gratitude. 

One diy the house-mother opened _ the 
front door suddenly, and a partridge flew 
out of the cherry tree straight across the 
street, and blundered through the par- 
lor window of the opposite house. 

But the most interesting visitor was the 
red squirrel that for several weeks paid 
a daily visit to the tall old pear tree whose 
branches went up almost as straight as 
those of a Lombardy poplar. It bore, in 
great abundance, fruit long and slender, 
russet in color, and not remarkable for 
quality. Every day the red squirrel came 
walking up from the south end of the 
street, turned straight up the concrete side 
path, crossed the grass of the clothes yard, 
took the central garden path, then turned 
into the little side path. Then straight up 
that tall tree it went plucked a pear, and 
jumped down to a branch of the old Bald- 
win, which afforded a better seat. Here 
it sat. and, holding the pear small end up- 
‘ward, bit. off pieces and dropped them to 
the ground. When it reached the seeds it 
scooped them out and ate them with great 
satisfaction. And when they were gone, it 
dropped the big end of the pear and went 
back for another. This was repeated again 
and again until it had eaten as many pear 
seeds as it cared for. Then it came down 
and went home by the way it had come. 
The boy used to steal softly over the grass 
to watch that no dog molested it as it went 
down the quiet, shady street and disar- 
peared. He never knew where it went. and 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


he never dared tell any other boy. It came 
daily. until there were no more pears. It 
was welcome to all it wanted, for what 
were a few pears to the fun of seeing that 
squirrel? 


Jim’s Dream. 
G T. EVANS, 


Jim dreamed a dream the other night 
And everything seemed wrong; 
The ponds were dry; the dust was wet; 
The sun would in the morning set 
And rabbits sang a song. 


Each cat wore glasses and his tail 
Was thinner than a rat’s; 
Some fiowers were grey and others green; 
Three hundred thousand was sixteen, 
And dogs flew round like bats. 


All trees were growing upside down; 
No candy tasted sweet; 
A bike moved slower than a snail; 
The best of people lived in jail 
And water had to eat. 


There was no school house in the land; 
A boy could fish all day; 

He never had to go to bed 

And no one ever to him said: 
“°Tis time to stop your play.” 


Ice cream? Why, that was everywhere— 
Jim had it by the ton. 
But when the morn began to break 
Poor Jimmie felt he had an ache, 
Yet dreamed the ache was fun, 


——_ 


Our Puzzle Contest. 


Here are six more of our advertisers for 
you to hunt up. They are all in this issue 
of the paper, and by a little study you 
can easily find them. For the first ten 
correct answers we will give ten good prizes, 
all of them worth working for. 

The rebus: 
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The first prize goes to the accurate reply 
earliest mailed. In case of ties, the charac- 
ter of your experience with any of the ad- 
vertisers, general neatness of your reply, 
etc, will be taken into count. All answers 
must be sent on a postal card. This puzzle 
is open to all subscribers. Address all re- 
plies to Puzzle Editor, this office. 


“It is remarkable,” said the political as- 
Pirant to his confidential friend, “how dif- 
ferently people are affected by the same 
thing.” “What do*you mean?” inquired 
his friend. “Well, I was thinking of my 
speech. It kept me awake four nights, and 
put ‘everybody who heard it to sleep in half 
@n hour.” 

















On the Road Home. 


Mary Clarke Huntington. 


It was an old-fashioned farmhouse with 
sloping roof and roomy L, and had been 
painted red so long ago that it was rain 
washed and sun faded to a pinkish tan— 
like flush which sometimes warms the 
cheek of withered age. The small-paned 
windows, bare of blinds, met the eyes of 
passers by with stare of time dulled glass 
that shut intrusive gaze from catching 
glimpse of interior life. 

‘Nobody c’n see in from th’ road,” said 
Mrs Doolittle, as she swept the stone hearth 
of the sitting room fireplace with a tur- 
key’s wing. 

“Nobody c’n see out either,’ said Mar- 
tha, snipping at a basting on the waist 
which she was making over. “I wish we 
did have new windows, mother. There’d 
be some comfort in keepin’ plants then. 
Folks would know when we had blossoms. 
But now—’”’ She put out her lip scorn- 
fully. , 

Martha was 20, and pretty and petulant. 
She had large black eyes, which could 
flash with temper, and small white teeth, 
which could show mirthfully between kiss- 
able lips. She was slim waisted and quick 
footed and capable of doing more work 
than any other girl in town. Folks said 
she was to marry Jared Filmore, but Jared 
himself only looked sober when chaffed 
upon the subject. As for Martha, not even 
her mother would have dared question her. 

Now Mrs Doolittle heard the grind of 
wheels and rattle of tin cans down the 
yard drive, announcing the daily coming 
of the cream gatherer. She glanced at her 
daughter, who was bowing through the 
time-dulled glass: that had not hidden from 
Jared Filmore’s eyes the dark head behind 
the geraniums. 

“That letter t6 Aunt Mirandy ought to 
go. It’s on th’ clock shelf in th’ kitchen, 
she ventured. 

Martha put down her work and got up. 
Mrs Doolittle heard her brisk step across 
the uncarpeted kitchen and the opening 
of the outer door; there was a moment of 
half audible talk, a laugh or two, and the 
door closed. Martha came back with the 
weekly paper in her hand. The - cream 

~ wagon cramped to turning, then clattered 
out of the yard, Jared’s tall figure sitting 
finely erect as he pulled his young horses 
to an even pace. He glanced again to- 
ward the geranium blossoms, and Martha 
smiled at him from behind their pinkness. 
Mrs Doolittle had risen, and with dustpan 
and turkey’s wing in hand stood where she 
could see both glance and smile. 

“He’s asked her to go somewhere,” she 
speculated, but she said oniy, ‘‘Jared’s al- 
ways late on Monday, ain’t he? Extra 
load havin’ Sunday’s cream. Mebbe it don’t 
pay to put cream into th’ creamery instead 
of makin’ butter an’ peddlin’ it out like 
we used, but it’s dretful convenient to have 
th’ mail fetched every day. Your pa says 
it’s th’ best part of this creamery business 
that th’ gatherers act as letter carriers. 
Anything in th’ paper?” 

Martha was glancing down the column 
of local news. Suddenly she colored over 
all her pretty face, and as suddenly the 
color faded. 

“What is it?” asked her mother. 

“What is what?” 


Mrs Doolittle became embarrassed under | 


the cool black eyes. “Why—I thought— 
mebbe there was bad news,” 

“T don’t know ‘why you should think so,” 
Martha said indifferently. She laid the 
paper aside, and took up her sewing again, 
but the soft pink of her cheeks warmed 
slowly to an uncomfortable heat. . Her 
mother, hovering about the geraniums by 
the window to pluck a dead leaf here and 
there, did not touch the paper. She felt 
that Martha would regard her doing so as 
itching curiosity. Presently the girl shook 
out the waist upon which she had been 
working. 

“There! That’s done. I want it to wear 
to th’ peach supper at Frink Corners this 
evenin’.”’ 

“It’s reel pretty if ’t is made over. Gray’s 
your color.’”’ In the mother’s voice was an 
unconscious note of sympathy for some- 
thing which she did not understand. “When 
did you hear about th’ peach supper?” 

“Just now. Jared told me,” Martha 


yawned, as one will to cover feeling, and 
added more naturally, “TI believe I'll run up 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


to Fanny Babcock’s before chore time an’ 
table settin’.” 

“Do you think you’ll have time to make 
Fanny any kind of a call?” 

“Time enough,” was the response. 

Mrs Doclittle took up the paper, turning 
at once to the local items, and sat down 
as if she had received a shock. 

Martha, climbing the hill with quick, ner- 
vous steps, heard a rustling among the 
corn shocks in a field beside the road, and 
went up to the wall. A young man, sit- 
ting on a pile of stalks, was husking into 
a bushel basket. Near by stood a cart into 
which many bushels had been emptied,. the 
yellow ears making a spect of sunny color 
on the landscape of the waning September 
day. Martha watched the husker, whose 
Side face was toward her. She felt sure 
that he had seen her approach, although 
he did not look around at her. 

“Hal!” she called softly. 

The corn stalks rustled as before. 

“Hal!” she called, more loudly. 

Now he could not avoid seeming to hear, 
and rising he came toward her. He was 
a thickset fellow, whose naturally pleas- 
ant face was disfigured by a scowl as he 
met her glance. 

“What do you want?’ he asked ungra- 
ciously. 

She laughed, only to check herself quick- 
ly. “You could be a little nicer, couldn’t 
you, Hal?’ 

“T don’t know why I should be,” he said 
shortly. 

“I know why you should be nicer. You 
should be nicer because I want you to be.” 
She smiled into his eyes, seeing his un- 
willing admiration. Between them was the 
soft autumnal hush, with only cricket fid- 
dling to break it. “Hal, when you asked 
me last time to go somewhere with you, 
I said I didn’t want to go. Now I want to 
gO somewhere with you. I want to go with 
you to th’ peach supper at Frink Corners.” 

“Truly?” 

He leaned over the wall with so much 
eagerness that she drew away involun- 
tarily. But she answered, “Yes, truly.” 

He reached as if to take her hand. She 
moved just beyond his touch. ‘Martha, 
I always thought you rather liked me!” 
-he blundered, happily. ‘‘Martha—oh, say! 
I husked a red ear this mornin’.” 

How often a man in love overreaches his 
heart’s desire! Something like disgust 
curved the corners of her mouth. She be- 
gan to retrace her steps, pausing to call 
back saucily, ‘Well, I haven’t husked any 
red ear—so now! And I shall go with an- 
other fellow if you-don’t stop for me at 
7 sharp.” 

“Oh, I'll. be on time,” he called in re- 
sponse, and stood gazing after her like one 
in a delightful dream. 

At five minutes of 7 Martha came down 
from her room. The small kerosene lamp 
in her hand lighted to advantage the gray 
dress which her deft fingers had refash- 
ioned. Its light sweep added to her hight; 
the tight sleeves showed the plump con- 
tour of her arms, and the white silk yoke 
set off dark hair and eyes and the coloring 
which still held new vividness. Mrs Doo- 
little, noting the. red cheeks and _  over- 
bright glance under long lashes, felt a 
motherly pang. But Mr Doolittle, coming 
in with the milk pails, saw nothing save 
radiant girlishness. He loked at her fond- 
ly, for this only child was the idol of his 
heart. 

“Expect Jared’ll feel pretty proud to- 
night, eh?” 

Martha turned her back without reply- 
ing, as she set the lamp on the kitchen 
table. Then a team drove briskly into the 
yard, and she was out of the house like a 
flash. 

“Jared’s earlier ’n usual,” Mr Doolittle 
remarked, as he washed his hands at the 
sink, ‘““‘What’s up? Oh—a peach supper at 
Frink Corners. Wal! young folks will be 
young folks.” 

His ‘wife said nothing. When he sat 
down in his accustomed armchair and 
pulled the lamp nearer, she watched his 
eyes follow the newspaper column. He 
had read but a few moments when the 
paper slipped lower and lower, and a pip- 
ing snore accompanied the tick of kitchen 
clock. Presently wheels sounded along the 
driveway. She opened the door just as a 
young man was lifting hand to rap. 

“Good evenin’, Mrs Doolittle.”” He raised 
his hat very prettily to Martha’s mother. 
His alert, happy face showed handsome in 
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the lamplight as he leaned into the room. 
“Is Martha ready?’ 

“She's gone.”’ 

“Gone?” he echoed. ‘‘Why, she—I—that 
is—’” He stared at the umsympathetic fig- 
ure in the doorway. “Who did she go 
with?” 

“I s’pose ’t was Hal Babcock,’ Mrs Doo- 
little answered reluctantly, beginning to 
feel sorry for the young fellow, who had 
whitened to a sick look of pain. She put 
her hand on his arm. “I don’t care what 
th’ paper says, Jared. I do believe there’s 

[To Page 617.] 





Cures 
Piles 


Without Cutting, Danger or Detention 
from Work, by a Simple 
Home Remedy. 








A PRICELESS BOOK SENT FREE 
FOR THE ASKINC. 

Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief and 
never fails to cure every form of this most 
troublesome disease. For sale by all drug- 
gists at 50c. a package. Thousands have 
been quickly cured. Ask your druggist for 
a package of Pyramid Pile Cure, or: write 
for our little book which tells all about 
the cause and cure of piles. Write your 
name and address plainly on a postal card, 
mail to the Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, 
Mich., and you will receive the book by re- 
turn mail. 


LYON *& HEALY 
fee) ORGAN 








cases are models of neatness 

and beauty and are made of 

poet es yg Oak, 
ac alnu 

Ebony finish. oe 


PRICES ALWAYS 
The Latest style. THE LOWEST. 


We make the terms of payment so easy that any- 
bel a nd cine ton on ke 
\ not keep them wr 
eautiful Catalogue FREK. 


to us. 
LYON & HEALY, cexdsecy ii. 


CLOTHING 


Direct from the Mill ~- 


Glen Rock Mills 


Celebrated Woolen and Worsted | 


*F All Wool Suits *4) 


Ready Made and Made to Order. We 
Manufacture Our Own Cloth, Cut it Into 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Svits, 
Trousers, Overcoals and Ulsters. 


~-- Men’s all wool suits $5.00—$7.50 and $10.00. Men's 
all wool and worsted trousers $2.00—$2.50 and $3.00. 
Handsomely made and trimmed; cloth made from fine 
selected wools, every garment bears our label and is 
guaranteed for one year. Any garment not giving sat- 
isfactory wear may be returned to us and it will be 
replaced by a new one free of all expense to the buyer, 


FROM THE SHEEP TO MAN 


Made from the wool to the finished garment in our own 
mills and factory. Sold direct to the consumer. Save 
50 per cent. on the clothing for yourself and boys. Sent 
by express, prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
rite for descriptive catalogue and samples. 
Cloth by the yard or piece. No stores. 
No agents.. Write direct to the mills. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, sen'srnsns 
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My Betty’s Eyes. 


ALICE GAY JUDD. 


My Betty’s eyes are mischievous, or soft, 
or bright, or sad, 

Or beaming with a witchery enough to 
make one mad. 

They’re like two stars a-shining, or flowers 
bright with dew, 

But whether haughty, sad or glad, my Bet- 
ty’s eyes are true. 

Black, brown, or gray or violet, my Betty’s 
eyes may be, 

But this I know, the 
other eyes for me. 


—— ... -.. 


Christmas Considerations. 
JENNIE CAMPBELL DOUGLASS. 


world contains no 


Christmas is almost here and the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘What shall I give,” repeated after 
each familiar name, would be more easily 
answered if the purse were heavier. Be- 
cause the amount of money that may be 
spent in this delightful way is limited, an- 
other question has to be settled: “To 
whom shall I give?” 

The fact that friends have all they need 
of the comforts and beauties of life is no 
reason for refraining from giving them 
something, for everyone needs the joy that 
springs from receiving’ sweet tokens of 
friendship. We sometimes forget that 
wealth cannot nourish the heart, and that 
an almost costless offering will seem beau- 
tiful indeed, because of the love prompting 
the thought. And there is always the real 
poor friend who cannot give anything her- 
self. Of course she should have something 
especially nice 

But how shall we make the money go 
round? it does not do to buy in a hap- 
hazard style, regardless of cost, whatever 
we see that seems to suit the taste of the 
dear ones. In that way no one outside 
of the nearest circle of friends will be 
remembered. A good plan is to prepare a 
list of those upon whom we wish to bestow 
tokens, and then decide what we can spend 
on each person. Above everything, let the 
idea, “She gave me something costly last 
year and I must remember her handsomely 
this season,”’ be entirely out of mind. There 
is no thought that could be more at _war 
with the spirit of the day, and to entertain 
it will turn love tokens of merry heart 
warming Christmast'de into forced dona- 
tions. It is the intrusion of this spirit into 
some homes that has caused the day to be 
voted a bore. 

In the calculation, do not forget the girl 
who sews day after day, and has not so 
very many friends; or the old lady in the 
*“Home,”’ who has outlived her family; the 
widow who will spend all she has on the 
children, and hide from them the tears that 
may start at remembrance of the one who 
always remembered her. with a love token. 
We so often in such cases load the chil- 
dren with gifts and forget the mother. 
Then, there is the mciher of the friend 
with whom you always exchanged pres- 
ents. but who dwells with you now in 
memory only. If you send some little 
token to her she will be remembered that 
her child still lives in your heart, and the 
thought may be a comfort. There are so 
many booklets that carry happy messages, 
perhaps one of these would cheer her, 


Some Attractive Rooms.—li 


GRACE IRENE CHAPIN. 


Star’s roem opens from the dining room, 
fs square, with a good closet, and one win- 
dow, a north. On the floor is a carpet in 
shades of green with several rugs. The 
room has a bri; .it, cheery paper, as per- 
haps a north room ought, and a picture 
molding which Gay’s room lacked. Star’s 
room has an oak chamber set, and in addi- 
tion, a rattan couch drawn up to the win- 
dow, with a light stand at its head, for this 
is her reading corner. She also has a pret- 
ty glass-doored bookcase, well filled with 
books, for she is also a book lover. On top 
of this are many things, and various, from 
pictures’ down to the cup and saucer that 





A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, Ct 
(The Ciothier), says if any sufferer from 
Kidney and Bladder Disesses will write 
him he will direct them to the perfect home 
cure he uscd. He has nothing whatever to 
sell.—[Adv. 


THE GIRLS’ 


came from the World’s Fair. An old-fash- 
ioned writing table is piled with books and 
papers. 

On the walls and festooned over the win- 
dow, she has hung her tennis net, in which 
are artistically placed photographs, souve- 
nirs of one sort or another, with a few 
choice pictures, among which is one dainty, 
colored photograph, a landscape. Hung on 
the walls is a choice collection of pictures. 
One, a gilt-framed picture of a sweet,fated 
choir boy; another, her baby niece in five 
different positions, and framed also in gilt. 
She has a sweet faced Madonna and Child, 
several popular pieces by the masters, and 
of course some landscapes. Star’s room is 
a lovely retreat, and a real picture gallery. 
To Star, as to Gay, her room is her castle. 

Dit’s room is over the dining room, in 
the gable, with one south window, a good 
closet, and on the walls a white-ground 
paper, covered with small yellow flowers. 
The floor is covered with a small figured 
carpet in browns, with a red rug or two. 

It is furnished with odd pieces of furni- 
ture, as Gay’s is, having’ a pretty white 
iron brass-trimmed bed, white-covered, and 
a white bureau and chair. The bureau 
stands in the corner at the left of the win- 
dow, and the cheffonier in the corner at the 
right. {he, too, has a sewing machine. In 
the space between the entering door, and 
the closet door, stands her book table, while 
a little stand by the machine holds her 
writing materials. A rocker at the window 
gives a social air to the room, and com- 
pletes the furniture. 

Dit has a fish net hung at each side of 
and over the window, draping the whole 
end of the room. As she is interested in 
photography, it is nearly filled with photo- 
graphs, many of them scenes taken on va- 
cation trips. She also has a large wire let- 
ter holder full of blueprints. In the net are 
souvenirs, and a poster or two. Among 
other things a real J>nanese doll straight 
from Japan stands in the meshes of the net, 
under the shade of a Japanese umbrella. 
Then, too, she has some floats of cork, wood 
and glass, attached to the net. These sug- 
gest the sea, as does also the large sword 
(from a swordfish) suspended from the wall, 
though not by a single hair, at the head of 
the bed. Among her pictures are three of 
the most beautiful Madonnas. Dit thinks 
hers the prettiest room in the house, al- 
though Gay does not agree with her. 


For Uncle and Brother. 


MAY LONARD. 


Shaving Case: The prett‘est shaving pa- 
per case is made in the form of a large 
ball, using two colors of paper. Orange 
and dark brown were the colors*chosen in 
one, and 1% yards of r’bbon and a d-zen 
sheets of tissue paper md? it. Dc-uble 
each sheet into quarters and cut from them 
the largest circle you can, cutting the 
edges for an inch tack in‘o fine fr'nge. 
Thread a needle with s‘ro~g doube thread, 
take a circle of the paper bv its center. 
stroke down the e°g*s a>? threed upon 
the nee'e, putting it h-'f an. inch f-om the 
center through the doubl> p-per. Alternate 
the colors, and when ho!f bave been strug 
string on the center of the ribbon an‘ then 
the remaining circics of parer. Tie the 
erds of the thread tig+t'y together and 
shape into a ball Te the ribbons into a 
bow and loop to hane by. 

A muffer alweys comes handy, and con 
be made as costly as ore Ges‘res. Shope it 
by cutting it out by an oval shirt bosom, 
but make it brosder. The ovtside can be 
of silk, satin or any nice wool goo%s, wh'le 
the inside lining can he either wadding, a 
piece of an old biarket or »nv heavy goo4s, 
and the outside lining shou'd be like the 
front, or some nice cambric. Plece the 
outsides and linings together, stitch arycun’4 
all the outer edge brt the neck, turn and 
quilt in smell diamonds. Or, if wished, the 
pieces can be be<cted together, ouilted and 
then the e*ges bound with ribbon. Cut a 
high shaped neckbank, line, and after sew- 
ing it to the bib piece, stitch it lencthw'se 
half an inch. apzrt. Fasten at the brck 
of the neck with hooks and eves. This muf- 
fler is especially desirsb’e for evening wear, 
as it protects the shirt front. Any amount 
of embroidery can be done upon it if de- 
sired. 

“Didn’t you hear the doorbell, Bridget?” 

“Yes, mum.” 

“Well, why didn’t you answer it?” 

“I did answer it; I said, ‘Oh, fudge!’ 
mum!” 


CORNER 





A TEST. EXPERIMENT. 


Peculiar Power Possessed by a New Medicine. 


Of new discove ies there is no end, but 
one of the most recent, most remarkable 
and one which will prove invaluable to 
thousands of people, is a discovery which 
it is believed will take the place of all other 
remedies for the cure of those common 
and obstinate diseases, dyspepsia and stom- 
ach troubles. This discovery is not a loud- 
ly advertised, secret patent medicine, but 
is a scientific combination of wholesome, 
perfectly harmless vegetable essences, fruit 
salts, pure pepsin and bismuth. 


These remedies are combined in lozenge 
form, pleasant to take, and will preserve 
their good qualities indefinitely, whereas 
all liquid medicines rapidly lose whatever 
good qualities they may have had as soon 
as uncorked and exposed to the air. 

This preparation is callei Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets and it is claimed that one 
of these tablets or lozenges will digest from 
300 to 3000 times its own weight of meat, 
eggs and other wholesome food. And this 
claim has been proven by actual experi- 
ments in the following manner: A hard 
boiled egg cut into small pieces was placed 
in a bottle containing warm water heated 
to ninety-eight degrees (or blood heat), cne 
of ttese Tablets was then placed in the 
bottie and the proper temperature main- 
tained for three hours and a half, at the 
end of which time the egg was as complete'y 
digested as it would have been in a healthy 
stomach. This experiment was undertaken 
to demonsirate that what it would do in the 
bottle it would also do in the stomach, hence 
its unquestionable value in the cure of dys- 
pepsia and weak digestion. Very few peo- 
ple are free from sorre form of indigestion, 
but scarcely two will have the same symp- 
toms. Some will suffer most from distress 
after eating, bloating from gas in the stom- 
ach and bowels, others have acid dyspepsia 
or heartburn, others palpitation or head- 
aches, sleeplessness, pains in chest and 
under shoulder blades, extreme nervous- 
ness as in nervous dyspepsia, but they all 
have same cause, failure to properly digest 
wrat is eaten. The stomach must have rest 
and assistance, ard Stuar ’s Dyspepsia T1ib- 
lets give it both, by digesting the food for it 
and in a short time it is restored to its nor- 
meal action and vigor. At same time the 
Tablets are so harmiess that a child can 
take them with benefit. This new prepa- 
ration has already made many astonishing 
cures, as for instance, the following: 

After using only one package of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets I have received such 
great and unexpected benefit that I wich 
to express my sincere ger-titude. In fact, 
it has been six months since I took the 
package and I have not had one particle 
of distress or difficulty since. And all this 
in the face of the fact that the best doctors 
T consulted told me my case was Chronic 
Dyspepsia and absolutely incurable, as I 
had suffered twenty-five years. I distributed 
half a dozen packages among my friends 
here, who are very anxious to try this rem- 
edy. Mrs. Sarvzh A. Skeels, 

Lynnville, Jasper Co., Mo. 
Dyspepsia Tablets are -sold Phas 
ull 


Stuart’s 
druggists everywhere at 50 cents for 
sized packages. 


$3 aDay Surese285-5 


furnish the work and teach you my ee | you . ‘ia 
fhe Tocality where you live, Send us — addres and we will 
explain the business epee ~— oe : 1 — profit 
of $3 ‘orevery day's wor a oan, rite at once, 
ROYAL MJNUFACTURING 00. Boz 875, detroit, Hick. 

















‘Miss Useful,” 


A. 8. GARDENER. 





aA case for holding needles or pins is 
always an acceptable gift. The illustration 
snows rather a 
novel holder. 
Dress a small five 
or ten-cent doll, 
one with jointed 
arms is better. 
Take two lengths 
of ribbon, say 
three times the 
length of the doll, 
of a width that 
will not prove too 
bungling or hide 
the arms when 
you fasten it 
across the doll’s 
shoulders and 
between these 
place strips of 
flannel cut a lit- 
tle narrower and 
shorter than the 
ribbon. Four 
strips, two on 
each side the 
doll’s body, will 
usually make 
sufficient space 
for needles, pins 
or safety pins, 
which ever it is 
designed to be 
used for. 

Pink or notch 
the edges of the 
flannel, Place the 
doll between the flannel strips and fasten 
flannel pieces and ribbon in the front 
to the flannel and ribbon at _ the 
back. If a little too wide, the ribbon may 
be gathered a trifle at the neck. Fasten 
the ribbon down the side nearly to the 
feet, so that the flannel will be covered. 
Tie a narrow ribbon around the waist, mak- 
ing a good strong knot that will not slip, 
leave two bows and bring the ends of the 
ribbon above the head far enough to hang 
the doll up nicely, finishing with a simple 
double bow. If the doll has hair, it can 
be tied back with narrow ribbon to match 
the gash or the gown. Strips of silk in- 
stead of ribbon can be used if desired, 
simply turning in a narrow hem and feath- 
erstitching down the sides. The ends can 
be fringed or hemmed. 

A larger doll than the one illustrated can 
be dressed in a similar fashion, and the 
hems of the ribbon turned on the right 
side and simply fastened at the side not 
clear across, and made wide enough to hold 
a thimble or tape measure on the one side, 
and a spool of thread on the other, and a 
small pair of scissors can be hung by rib- 
bons from Miss Useful’s ‘waist, while her 
flannel skirts will hold the needles and pins. 
This latter would make a dainty gift for 
a college or school girl to hang near her 
bureau or mending basket, especially if 
the colors were light and dainty. Even if 
they were not, a gown of white or cream 
could be used, and the college colors com- 
bined in the sash and featherstitching. 


Handkerchief Cases. 


THE MAINE. 








Materials: Two pieces cardboard, 7x9 
inches, crochet silk, and shade desired—I 
have seen orange used for this, but I think 
the clouded is prettier than plain—silk, vel- 
vet or other fine textured fancy cloth suf- 
ficient to neatly cover the pasteboard on 
both sides, having the seams come at the 
edges. On the upperside of the piece that 
is to form the top, work in silk, or paint, 
some pretty design. For the sides—the 
ends are to be left open—secure brass rings 
the size of the top of a spool. Buttonhole 
stitch everyone of these rings around withe 
silk to match the silk cloth with which 
the pasteboard is covered, or if it be shaded 
or clouded the result is even more satis- 
factory. After the first ring is thus evenly 
covered with perfect stitches, join it to 
the next at one point as you cover the nex 
and so on till you have a row of silk covered 
rings, joining one another and long enow:h 
to form a side to the case. When the sec- 
ond row is completed make the box, without 
ends, by fastening with invisible stitches 
these ring sides to the two pieces of s‘lk 
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covered pasteboard. The rings being firm- 
ly fastened together will now form inch- 
wide sides for the box. The one I saw 
had a bow of ribbon to match in one cor- 
ner. 

Photo cases made something after this 
design make acceptable gifts. Another al- 
most like it had two half-inch bands of 
ribbon, without a bow, across a corner of 
top, fastened where top and sides joined. 

aan 

Handy Box—A young housekeeper re- 
ceived a year ago a “handy box” from her 
10 and 12-year-old brothers. She says it was 
well named. A wooden box 18 in long, 10 
wide and 6 deep, was lined inside with thick 
express paper. The cover was hinged on, 
and the outside neatly covered with black 
Oilcloth fastened on with glue. A row of 
gilt headed tacks outlined the top edge, 
and the corners of the box, and _ spelled 
“Handy Box’’ upon the lid, which was fur- 
ther ornamented with tack designs in the 
corners and an ornamental ring to lift it 
by. Upon the inside of the cover and at 
the ends of the box, were tacked loops of 
doubled oilcloth to hold the tools, a small 
hammer, pair of pincers, screwdriver, gim- 
let, 2-ft rule, awl, half-inch chisel and a 
pencil. In the box, divided into four com- 
partments, was an assortment of wire 
nails, screws, tacks, sandpaper, bottle of 
glue, assorted hooks for clothes and cups, 
and a roll of picture wire. Such a box 
would be a nice wedding gift from a small 
boy.—[May Glendive. 





Music Holder—The children wore out 
their sheet music by rolling it up when 
they went to their lessons, so a holder 
that would hold the music flat Was made 


as follows: Cut a piece of nice tea mat-. 


ting, a little more than twice as long as 
a sheet of music is wide, and 1 in wider 
than the sheet is long. Baste in a lining 
of cambric and bind edges with inch-wide 
ribbon. Cover two pieces of heavy twine 
or small rope with ribbon, and sew them 
in the center of the ends, 4 in apart, for 
handles. Fold together, and sew halfway 
up the sides. The music is slipped in and the 
hand slipped through both handles. Upon 
the front work the monogram of the owner 


in silk the color of the binding. Any goods 


can be used instead of matting, if an inter- 


lining of heavy paper or crinoline is used.. 


[Mary Lothrop. 





A Little Gift—Last Christmas a certain 
girl made for a young man friend a little 
article that was odd, dainty and useful. 
She secured one of the very tiny almanacs 
sent out by some medicine companies, re- 
moved the cover, and all of the advertis- 
ing pages, then added to it a dozen leaves 
of plain thin writing paper. Then she put 
on a cover of thick paper, and over it 
pasted a piece of leather made in the shape 
of the folding and fastening notebooks sold 
in the stores—I mean the kind with a slit 
and tongue of leather to close it. It didn’t 
look a bit homemade, and I doubt if the 
recipient knew what it was. A pretty fdea 
would be to ornament it with the monogram 
of the future owner, painted in gold paint. 
[May Myrtle French. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN YOUR NEIGHBOR’S 
NEW SEWING MACHINE ? 


A number of finest Five-Drawer, Drop Head 
Cabinet Sewing Machines have recentiy been 
shipped to families in every town in the United 
States on three months’ free trial. The prices 
are $8.95, $10.45, $11.95, and $12.85, according to 
make and style of machine. 

If you will mention the name of this paper 
or magazine, cut this notice out and mail to 
us, no matter where you live, what state, city, 
town or country, we will immediately write 
you, giving you the names of a number of peo- 
ple in your neighborhood who are using our 
machines, so you can see and examine them 
and convince yourself there are no better ma- 
chines made at any price. We will also mail 
you, free, our new special sewing machine 
catalogue, showing#handsome illustrations, de- 
scriptions and prices of an immense line of 
machines at $5.00 to $12.85, special three 
months’ free trial offer and most liberal sew- 
ing machine proposition ever heard of. 

A sewing machine trust is said to be form- 
ing for the purpose of cutting off our supply 
and if accomplished you will no doubt be com- 
pelled to pay $25.00 to $40.00 for machines we 
ean now furnish you at $8.9 to $15.20. Our 
stock is now complete and for catalogue, all 
offers and particulars you should cut this 
notice out and mail to us to-day. Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.. Chicago. 
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= You can’t buy any soa 
Soap at any price better then 
Making what you can make with 
Banner Lye and the grease 

or fat from your kitchen. 


Banner Lye 


costs almost nothing—a few cents make ten 
pounds of hard or twenty gallons of soft 
soap. Easy—no boiling; no large vessels 
needed. It is not ordinary old-style lye. 


Disinfectant ‘ 


and cleanser in one. 
» Banner Lye will put you 
on the safe side of disease, 
if used in 
Cuspidors Drains 
Sinks Toilet 
Garbage-Pails Cellars 


and all places where filth 
collects and threatens your 
health and happiness. 

Colorless and odorless — 
better in every way than 
more costly articles sold 
for disinfectants. 


Write for booklet “Uses of Banner Lye” and give us 
your grocer’s or druggist’s name, should he not have it. 


The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U.S.A, 








FUN FOR ALL 
With the New Mathematical Puzzle 4:90 
Weenakaagents of individual buyers, paying lib- a 

eray commissions. No canvassing— rings sample postpaid. 
TheLincoln-Belmont Co., Dept. A, Boston, Masse. 





),, One beautiful rolled gold soli- 
S se diamond 


S2J— ring, solid-gold pattern, for 
f~ selling 20 packages Garfield 
Pepsin Gum, at 5 cents a pack- 
age. Send name; we mail gum. sold send money; 
we mail ring. 7th year. Hundreds of thousands pl 


8to: . Catal es free showing m: remiums, 
GARFIELD GUM CO., Box 651 . MEADVILLE, PA. 


- Rupture Cured. 


This is the only Elastic Truss 
Made under nited States 
Patents and Trade Mark. 


TWO NEW PATENTS 

. 3 LAST YEAR 
increase adjustability, insure  jerfect comfort, radical 
cure. It is worn night and with comfort, and 


warranted to hold the worst rupture steadily during 
the most active exercise. ‘Tne front piece has new 


PATENTED WIRE-FRAISIE BRACE 
controlling pressure. Pad can be made harder or 
softer by turning a single screw. Any degree of pres- 
sure at will. Send for sealed Catalogue and instructions 
for Self- Measurement. 


Dept. D, AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 


PATENTS iitict "Teterences 


W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D.C. 


Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at- 
Law and Solicitor of Patents, 824 
é Bond Building, Washington, D. C 


Booklet on patents sent free. 
Patent Your Improvements and Make Money OutofThem 


M $60 TO $125 A MONTH 
~ MADE WITH 
Gearhart’s Improved 
SKNITTER 


no | ei 


homespun or facto 


ry yarns 
ee to hand knitting, 


BIG MONEY fF 
FOR AGENTS. 

























cu 
plains everything. SATISFACTION 
Address. 4d. E. GEARHART, Box 29, 








URED TO STAY 
g complete, lasting consti- CURED 
tutional cure, not just a “relief.” 


Absolutely different from all sprays, 
smokes and so-called “ cures.” Over 52,000 patients. Attacks 
never return. Cause eradicated. Health restored. Whole 
systém built up. Book J Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo. N. Y- 
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A t IF THIS AD CATCHES THE EYE of a 

gen S—iive ambitious person looking for a perman: 
profitable business, write at once for our money mak 

roposition, and our free Booklet containing One Hun 
Fine Stereoscopic Photographs. Our agents posi 
make $5 and more per 4 above expenses. 

GRI rH & G 


11 RIFFITH 
Dept. A. 2904 Diamond St., Philadelphia. 
a sal 
Bee Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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Come to Order, Tablers [ 
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This is meant for everybody, you who 
have sat long at the Table, you who have 
been with us but a little while, and you 
who have just looked on and listened. Where 
is all our good old-time ‘Table Talk’’? 
Where is all the good cheer, where are the 
helpful hints and suggestions, and what 
has become of the pleasant  witticisms 
which used to make the Table the center 
of attraction? 

Now we are going to have a new table, a 
round Table where each will hold an equal 
place. It will be big enough for everybody, 
and everybody is invited. Have you a hap- 
py thought? Give the Table the benefit of 
it. Do you know a good unpublished rec- 
ipe? Share it with the other good cooks. 
Have you discovered ways to lighten and 
lift above the plane of drudgery the house- 
hold labor? Tell the Table about them, that 
others may profit. Have you decided opin- 
ions on the various problems of home life? 
Let’s have some of them, for in‘ inter- 
change of opinion is the truth brought to 
light. Are you vexed or troubled over your 
daily life? Let the Table know, for doubt- 
less there are some who have endured and 
surmounted like trials and they will gladly 
come to your aid. 

In fact, there is no limit to the topics to 
be brought up. This department should 
have an interest for every reader of the 
paper. It will have if every reader will 
take a chair at the Table and enter into the 
discussions. Let us make it a sort of clear- 
ing house for new ideas, bright thoughts, 
helpful hints. If you don’t like a sugges- 
tion, an opinion or a recipe, say so, but say 
why. Now then, speeches, short ones, are 
in order. The Table is in your hands and 
in the vernacular of the small boy, it is “‘up 
to you” to make this the liveliest and best 
“exchange” that ever was formed. 


Some Cheerful Chat—I miss many of the 
old writers and wish they would all sit 
down to the Table long enough to 
let us know if all are alive and 
well, and what good recipes, and ways to 
lighten labor on the farm and in the house- 
hold they have found the past year. 
Through necessity I have learned that you 
can sit on a high stool and do a good 
many kinds of work, such as ironing plain 
elothes, frying doughnuts, wiping dishes, 
chopping meat, apples, etc, and many other 
things too numerous to mention. J. M. H., 
IT have tried your plain cup cake, and found 
it all right, with the exception of flour. I 
had to use four cups instead of three.- A 
Little Sunshine, by Kate Chapin House, is 
a good idea. Let us try it at Thanksgiving 
time.—[Aunt Mary. 


Optimism of the Right Kind—How fast 
the days and weeks pass away and are 
numbered with the past! It is so with our 
joys and sorrows. Weeping may endure for 
a night, but joy cometh in the morning. 
We are so often oppressed by the burdens 

. of life that we are almost ready to drop 
them. But a change soon comes, and we 
are glad we live. Why not rejoice and be 
giad, thanking the Lord for the good things 
we receive, -glad fer the friends that re- 
main, thankful that we are not as badly off 
as many others. To be content is happi- 
ness.—[Aunt Mollie. 


Janette Calls—Tablers come forth! Why 
so silent? What is going to become of the 
Table Talk at this rate? Already it has 
vanished like dew before the sun! Ah! I 
have it now—you are preparing a winter 
supply of talk. Think away, for winter 
is almost here, and we shall be ready to 
hear it.—[Janette. 

Who Makes Drawn Rugs?—I want di- 
rections for making drawn rugs on canvas. 
I have something of an idea, but would be 
very grateful if someone would kindly give 
explicit directions.—[Mrs S. I. O., Massa- 
chusetts. 


Accidents Will Happen, and it is well 
if we know of a remedy that will counter- 
act the result. A housekeeper of my ac- 
quaintance had the misfortune to have ink 
spilled on a fine damask tablecloth, and 
was in despair as to a remedy, when a 
neighbor came in and told her that she 
would take the ink out and the cloth be as 
g00d as ever. She spread the stained por- 
tion over a large earthen bowl, and directly 
on the ink spot spread crystals of oxalic 
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acid, and poured boiling water over them. 
When the crystals had been dissolved by 
the hot ‘water, she. thoroughly soused the 


stained portion of the cloth up and down | 


in the bowl until the ink had entirely disap- 
peared. Then into a bowl of clean water, 
to which some ammonia had been added to 
neutralize the acid, went the recently black 
part of the linen, and then was rinsed and 
rinsed and again rinsed to thoroughly rid 
the fabric of the acid. A fine lawn apron 
was treated with equally good results,—[A. 
Ss. G. 


Co-operative Gift Making—Why not try 
this? For instance, you would like to give 
Grace, your oldest daughter, a _ knitted 
Sweater, but cannot afford to buy one 
ready made though you could get the mate- 
rials, but then do not have the time to 
make it; whereas grandma is an expert 
knitter, likes the work, but perhaps does 
not feel like sparing the money, and she 
would also like to give Grace a present. 
Suggest to grandma that you get the ma- 
terials and that she contribute work, and 
that Grace understands that the present 
comes from both. Division in this case 
would hardly be equal, as a sweater takes 
so much time to make, but equalization 
could be made otherwise, and this co-opera- 
tive scheme can certainly be carried out 
successfully in a family.—[Alice Sykes. 


Small Bags made from left-over pieces 


of silk, or pretty cotton goods I find useful 
for buttons. I have one for the common 
white underwear buttons, another for vest, 
coat and suspender buttons and a third for 
miscellaneous buttons that are constantly 
accumulating. I also have a small bag for 
hooks and eyes. These can all be hung 
on one hook, and I find them more con- 
venient than having one large bag with 
all the buttons and hooks and eyes together 
to be assorted when a button or hook and 
eye is ‘wanted. On the side of the bag, I 
~~, a sample to show the contents.—[A. 


A Pretty Denim Pillow—The denim to 
be used for the pillow I will describe is 
that figured with fleur-de-lis. Gold thread 
or cord outlines each figure and the bar is 
worked in a color to harmonize with the 
conventionalized flowers. Gold or gilt cod 
is not very comfortable to repose one’s 
cheek upon, so I have substituted for the 
cord an edge of outline stitch done in mer- 
cerized cotton or Roman floss. This has a 
cordlike effect and brings out the design 
very effectively. The back should be of 
plain denim and the edge finished with a 
ruffle of the plain goods or a cord.—[Eliza- 
beth Perrin. 


How Much Quicker and easier a piece of 
work can be done if the implements and 
utensils needed are clean and ready! To in- 
sure this, always: leave them clean. Puli 
hairs and rolls off of brushes and brooms 
and clean the carpet sweeper when done 
with them. 





CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Con’t fall to use CRESOLENE 

E@ofor the distressing and often 

— iatal affections for which it is 

recommended. For more than twenty years 

we have had the most conclusive assurances 

that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 

the highest testimoniais as to its value. ll Druggists. 

VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 














BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy’s “Own Make” Instruments are 
‘now used by the greatest artists. Fine Cat- 
alogue, 400 Lilustrations, mailed free; it 
ives Band Music & Instructions for 
Amateur Bands. Bargains in Instru- 
ments just reduced in price, : 
LYON & HEALY, 54 Adams St., Chicago. 
The World’s Largest Musie House. Sells 
¢¢ Bverything knows in Husie.” 
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The Latest and Best in : 
COOKERY 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


NDER the personal supervision of 

the Principal of the New ENGLAND § 

SCHOOL oF CoOKERY. Thisbringsto 
every home an opportunity to getthe & 
full benefit of the remarkably progress- / 
ive work now conducted at this famous | 
institution. Two courses, Plain and Ad- 
vanced Cookery, adapted from theregu- |> 
lar lessons, object teaching, practical 
work and demonstrations as given in © 
the classes. y 


























Address a Postal to D 
Good Housekeeping Institute, Springfield, Mass., 


writing on back: “Send particulars of 
your Cookery taught by mail, as adver- 
tised in (mention this journal),” and 
sign your name, postofiice and state. 

Or for10c we will send Lesson No. 1, 
complete, as a sample, together with 
terms, etc. 

You can get the entire course free 
of cost if you don’t wish to pay for it. 
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JAS. BOS 


There 
is a Guarantee 
of 25 years 
behind every 


Stiffened 
GOLD 


Watch Case 


It’s the only gold filled case that has proved 


its wearing quality by test of time. 


Made, 


sold and worn since 1853. Remember this 
— buying a watch, and insist on hay- 


g & Boss case with the Keystone trade- 


mark—stamped inside. 


Send for booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE mC 


Philadelphia. 





SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 





On the Road Home. 


[From Page “12 ] 

a mistake. You wouldn’t trick her so. If 
you c’n get a chance to explain—” 

3ut answer to his question had dulled 
his ears to what she was saying now. He 
turned on his heel, and soon Mis top buggy 
rattled furiously out of the yard. Mr Doo- 
little ‘stirred, and only the clock’s ticking 
sounded in the room. 

‘Want to go to bed, father?” 

“To bed?” He rubbed his eyes. “Why, 
it ain’t 8 o’clock yet.’ 

“Might as well be in bed as settin’ here 
an’ snorin’,” his wife said with some as- 
perity. 


Mr Doolittle pulled nis chin to a dignified. 


double. “I wus readin’ th’ news of th’ 
day.” He picked up the paper again; 
glaneed rather sleepily down its column of 
local items, and sat upright. ‘‘Almiry!” 

“Yes?” Mrs Doolittle’s tone was calmly 
apprehensive. 

“Have you read this?’’ 

“Yes.” 

“Wal! wal!” His face had turned a dull 
red; he spluttered as he spoke. “I ruther 
guess I shan’t have Marthy off with him. 
I’m goin’ to fetch her right straight home.” 
He fiung down the paper, and hurried 
across the room to where his hat and coat 
hung on a peg beside a slat sunbonnet. 
“I ruther guess I’ve got some fambly pride. 
I wonder you let her go, Almiry.” 

“She read it before I did.” 

“Then she’s cGaft, clean daft!” He 
reached for his coat, and as he did so the 
slat sunbonnet fell upon his head, fram- 
ing his remonstrant face in an oval of ruf- 
fied green gingham. The rocker in which 
Mrs Doolittle was sitting creaked with her 
mirth. “Laugh! Oh, yes—laugh! But I'll 
thrash him for comin’ here under false pre- 
tenses.”’ 

Mrs Doolittle straigntered un and wip-d 
her eyes. “Well, father, don’t wear my new 
sunbonnet to th’ thr shin’. It makes you 
look like an advertisement of suthin’! And 
I don’t believe you could thrash Jared any- 
way. That crick in your back would take 
you th’ first thing. Besides, Marthy went 
with Hal Babcock.” : 

Mr Doolittle stared stupidly from the ruf- 
fled oval. “‘What’s this in the paper?’ 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs Doolittle. “But 
I don’t believe it’s true.” 

Mr Doolittle took off the bonnet, and 
hung it up with a jvdiciol air. ‘Well, I 
won’t have Jared here until I know.” 

“Now, father!” She leaned forward and 
shook an impressive finger. “It’s. bad 
enough for a women to mess in a love af- 
fair, but when a man does it—. © Those 
‘young folks must work out things for them- 
selves. Supposin’ our affairs had been 
meddled with, Hiram. There was a time, 
you know—” 

Her husband looked back at her and a 
reminiscent fondness grew upon each m d- 
dle-aged face, neither of which seemed 
middle-aged to the cther, for the farm- 
house kitchen had widened to a country 
road along which two loitered home from 
church in such blissful silence as some- 
times follows a lover's re*onciliati-n. Yos, 
there had been a time— Mr _ Doolittle 
rubbed his chin meditatively and returned 
to his chair. 7 

Jared Filmore drove through the woods 
and over the bridge toward Frink Corners 
in a maze of chagrin and real hurt. His 
horse, quieting urder a slack rein, settled 
into a walk and from woycide grasses the 
soft occasional fiddli-g of a cricket sound- 
ed above the slow grind of wheels. But 
Jared did not hear the crickets. He was 
conscious of. only two things—th*t Mar- 
tha Doolittle’s black eyes had “made a 
fool of him,” and th-t he should like to 
“punch Hal Babcock’s head.” 

At Frink Corners the roads branched to 
north, south, east and west, and at each 
turn stood a farmhouse showing whitely 
now against unpainted outbuildings. Here 
four brothers had made for. themselves 
comfortable homes, and the Corners bore 
their surname. Three of the houses were 
dark and still, but in the largest a light 
streamed from every ‘window, and numer- 
ous teams were fastened about. Jared 
drew rein under a maple opposite, and 
stared dully at the ruddy panes. Why 
had he driven over anyway? And why 
should he go in if he had driven over? 
Would he feel. easier of heart to be in 
there with a laughing, chattering crowd, 
of which Martha made the center—for did 
not Martha make the center of everything? 
Would not this one and that one eye him, 


¢ 
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with furtive whispers that Hal Babcock 
had “cut him out?’ In imagination Hal’s 
triumphant face rose before him! 

A piano sounded, ari a soprano. voice, 
untrained but linnet like, sang out into the 
still night. It was a foolish song, with 
a refrain of: 

“IT love you, I adore you, but— 

I’m talking in my sleep!” 
Jared did not know it was a foolish song; 
he knew only that the voice he loved was 
singing to anybody, everybody except him- 
self. Then there was a hubbub of talk and 
laughter; the piano sounded again; and 
couples passed and repassed to the merry 
measures of the Virginia reel. He could 
see Martha, alert, graceful, bowing, bend- 
ing, swaying, smiling now upon one, now 
upon another; smiling with that gleam 
of teeth, that gleam of eye which none need 
know better than he. The music stopped; 
some of the dancers came out onto the 
long piazza. Presently he became con- 
scious that the many had gone back into 
the house, and that two stood together be- 
side the piazza railing. 

“Say, you take th’ cake on singin”.’ 

“Ee 2?" 

“I never saw you look so pretty as you 
do to-night,-.Martha. I could stand here 
and look at you forever.” 

Jared ground his teeth miserably. How 
could he endure that tellow’s making love 
to ‘his Martha? 

“Don’t be a dunce, Hal!” 

“Now, Martha.” 

“Hush!” said Martha. “I heard some- 
body chuckle.” : 

“It must have been th’ man in th’ moon.” 

Martha laughed, and her laugh rang 
sweet in the ears of both listeners. “But 
there ’s something I wunt to hear, Mar- 
tha. I want you to hear what you know 
already that I don’t care about any girl 
but you. And you care about me, Martha. 
I’m sure you do!” 

She moved away from him, and into the 
light from a window. Jared, leaning for- 
ward in the shadow of h.s buggy top, could 
see her face distinctly. 

“Care about you, Hal? Care about you? 

**T love you, I adore you, but— 
I’m talking in my sieep’.” 

She laughed again, but it was a mock- 
ing laugh this time. The door closed be- 
hind her, and now Hal thought that he 
heard a chuckle! 

A watery cloud crossed the moon, but 
the merry folk who had come to the peach 
Supper were too busy d.sposing of the vi- 
ands on the fruit-lacen tables to know 
that the night had grown to damp dark- 
ness. Then a cry of “rain’’ went up from 
some outdoor venturer; there was a stam- 
pede for wraps and teams. Jared drove 
leisurely away along a byroad with drops 
pattering on the buggy top. He whisiled 
meditatively as he drove. He was sure 
now that Martha did not care for Hal—but 
what made her go back on him the way she 
had done? 

As he turned from the by-road and took 
the first corner toward home his horse 
snorted and stopped at the plunging of a 
team ahead. A girl screamed faintly, and 
a man’s voice lifted in useless ‘“‘whoas”’! 

“Hullo, there! Any trouble?’ 

“Trouble enough. Both thills broke an’ 
horse wound up in th’ harness. Who are 
you anyway? Rocm for a lady in your 
buggy?” 

“Just room for one lady. My name’s Fil- 
more. Jump in, Martha.” 

“T don’t wish to,’”’ Martha said haughtily. 

“Tf you don’t climb in yourself Ill have 
to get out and help you in.” 

His voice had an authoritative ring, at 
which Martha straightened to rebellion. 
But she could not walk the remaining 
distance, and the scattering drops goth re? 
to a downpour, which drowned further re- 
jection of courtesy. 

“Sorry I can’t help you get righted, old 
fellow,”’ called Jared as his horse sprang 


\ 

And Hal shouted back with the energy 
of an enraged victim of circumstances, 
“Yes—you are!” 

Jared pulled the buggy boot over Mar- 
tha’s lap, and they rode on in silence. 
Suddenly the rain fell off, ani the moon 
shone out brightly through rushing clouds. 
The air held a fresh sweetness, born of 
the wet; he heard crickets fiddling in the 
grass tufts, a screech owl tremuloing some- 
where beyond.” 

“Tt was only a shower after all.” 

There was no answer. He bent and 
looked into the face at his side. The moon- 
light showed long lashes held obstinately 
against pink cheeks, but it showed also a 
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quiver of the prettiest ,chin a man ever 
kissed. A rush of protecting tenderness 
swept away his remaining resentment. 

“Martha, why didn’t you wait for me to 
come after you?” 

She looked up now, and there were tears 
in her eyes, but behind the tears was such 
flash as kept him from so.much as touch- 
ing her hand. 

“Td ask that if I were you,” she said 
scornfully. “I’d ask that with my name 
in th’ paper as yours is an’ everybody 
readin’ it!” 

“My name in th’ paper?’ Then he com- 
prehended. “That meant my cousin Jason 
from Skonsett. He has been visiiirig ; 
Martha! Martha! I don’t care about any 
girl but you. And you care about me, 
Martha. [’m sure you do.” 

Mrs Doolittle, drowsing in the small 
room out of the _ kitchen, started wide 
awake when the outside door opened soft- 
ly. She was sure that two pairs of feet 
tiptoed across the bare floor, and maternal 
solicitude held her breath. Mr Doolittie 
snored steadily at her side, yet she heard 
the rustle of a paper in the next room and 
carful whispering: ‘ ‘We are pleased to 
announce the approaching marriage of J. 
N. Filmore to a young lady in a town near 
Skonsett. It is an affair of long standing, 
and ali who know this popular young man 
unite in wishes for his happiness.’ Oh, 
Martha! you precious goose.” . 

“Well, you are J. N. Filmore anyway;”’ 
Martha pouted prettily. 

The clock struck two. ‘Mercy! how late 
it is. Jared, you must go.” 

“Not until you say good-night, Martha.” 

When Martha Tt d gone upstairs and the 
Mrs Doolittle. turned 
over with asigho sleepy content. A chan- 
ticleer upon its roost, roused at the grind 
of Jared’s departing buggy wheels, crowed 
loudly to the moon and the approaching 
day. Mrs Doolittle did not hear it. She 
was dreaming of two others who once 
loitered on the road home. 





The History of Common Things. 


REINETTE LOVEWELL. 





The Bates family, father, mother and 
grandmother even, became much excited 
over the discovery game the children in- 
vented last winter, and the long evenings 
passed with incredible rapidity. They lived 
where the heavy snowfalils sometimes made 
the roads impassable for days, and were 
in consequence dependent upon their own 
efforts for diversion. 

The idea originated with one of the girls, 
and was the result of a family discussion 
concerning ‘where salt comes from.” No 
two agreed, and, as was afterwards dis- 
covered, none of the opinions advanced were 
correct, and it was borne down upon them 
that they were ignorant concerning some- 
thing that they had used each day from 
childhood. Other articles equally familiar 
were brought up, and in many instances 
no one could answer the question pro- 
pounded: ‘‘Where does it come from?” 

Each night thereafter a member of the 
family was given some one such and bid- 
den to find out the source from which it 
was obtained, and to .report thereon. It 
was surprising how much information was 
gained and how many odd and interesting 
facts were brought to light. The encyclo- 
pedias were not the only books consulted, 
but histories, geographies, scientific works 
from the public library, and others, were 
brought into use. A great deal of practical 
geography was learned, for the search went 
beyond the more common, everyday arti- 
cles, and extended to others less familiar. 
Many curious stories were “dug up,” and 
much good-natured rivalry existed. The 
unproductive lands of the frozen north were 
explored, as well as the forests of South 
America and the jungles of India. 

Some of the things first looked up were: 
Chalk, glass, tin, celluloid, bristles in 
brushes, rubber, mucilage, isinglass, putty, 
matches, spices, sugar, ivory, wax, and 
many others. 





Kraft: The boss has promised to give me 
a raise in my salary next week. 

Newitt: Sorry, old man, but J haven’t got 
a cent to lend. 


First American: Which do you prefer, 
Marius, to be very rich or very poor? 

Second American: If I had my choice, 
Aurelius, I should be neither. I should 
have about five millions. 
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Just How to Cook Rabbit. 


CATHERINE. 


Spiced Rabbit: Clean and plunge into cold 
water, or freeze for 12 hours or more be- 
fore cooking. To cook, place in a roasting 
pan and add salt, pepper, butter, several 
tablespoons good, strong vinegar, water to 
cover and % teaspoon whole cloves. Bake 
for two hours if a young rabbit, and three 
if an old one, renewing the water if it be- 
comes too dry. Just before serving, pour 
off the water and allow the meat to brown 
nicely in the oven. 

Stuffed Rabbit: Prepare as for roasting, 
and stuff with a dressing made as follows: 
Cook the heart and liver in water to cover, 
to which a scant teaspoon salt and 1 table- 
spoon butter have been added. When done, 
chop finely, add % cup salt pork, minced 
fine, and 1 qt bread crumbs. Season with 
pepper and sage, and pour over the whole 
the water in which the liver was boiled. 
If not moist enough, add cream or sweet 
milk. A small onion chopped fine improves 
the flavor. Fill the rabbit with this dress- 
ing and fold the edges together. If neces- 
Sary, take a few stitches along th. edges 
of the thin flesh on the under side. These 
may be removed just before serving. Bake 
in a moderate oven from one to two hours, 
basting frequently with butter or lard. Re- 
move from the pan when done, pour off 
some of the grease, mix 1 tablespoon flour 
in 3 of sweet milk, and pour into the pan. 
Add 1 cup boiling water, and when it thick- 
ens, pour over the rabbit and serve at 
once. 

Baked Rabbit: 
pieces, dip into 
and roll in flour. 


water, sprinkle with salt 
Use a deep covered bak- 
ing dish and in the bottom lay several 
Slices of fat salt pork. Next put’a layer of 
rabbit, and over this lay bits of butter, and 
sprinkle well with pepper, then another 
layer of rabbit and butter. Now cover 


closely and bake in a steady oven for three ° 


or four hours. Remove from the dish, stir 
flour into the gravy left, and dilute with 
. milk or cream. Allow this to come to a 
boil, then pour into a deep dish and serve. 


mm 


The Wholesome Art of Frying. 


MARY B. KEECH. 


The question is often asked, what is the 
difference between sauteing and frying? 
Sauteing is often mistakeningly called 
frying. To saute is to brown on both sides 
in a little hot fat or butter. 

To fry, is to immerse and cook in a liberal 
quantity of very hot fat. Frying is a more 
wholesome method of cooking. If the fat 
is suficiently hot when the food is put 
into it, a grease-proof coating will be 
formed on the outside which will prevent 
the grease from entering the food and 
rendering it indigestible, as is apt to be 
the result in sauteing. 

There is a special art in frying food, and 
when once learned, there is no need of 
failure. It is not, aS many suppose, an 
expensive method of cooking. A _ frying 
kettle and a frying basket are essential 
for best results. Use a liberal quantity 
of nice sweet lard or clarified drippings. 
Put it in the frying kettle, place it on the 
back of the stove about three-quarters of 
an hour before needed and allow it to heat 
gradually. Just before using, draw the 
frying kettle forward and as soon as it 
smokes in the middle, it is of the right 
temperature. Another test is to drop a 
piece of bread into the boiling fat; if the 
boiling fat gives off a sizzing noise and the 
bread begins to brown quickly the fat is 
sufficiently hot. Place the viands to be 
fried in the frying basket, not allowing 
the pieces to touch each other, and then 
place the basket gently into the boiling 
fat and fry until a rich-golden brown. It 
will require but a few minutes to fry cro- 
quettes or anything that has already been 
cooked. In frying potatoey, doughnuts, or 
anything that requires long cooking, the 
frying kettle should be drawn to the back 
part of the range and the articles allowed 
to cook until done. Then lift the basket out 
and remove the cooked viands and place 
them on a” brown paper in the warming 
oven until perfectly dry. If the process is 
properly done there will be no trace of 
grease visible. 

Tender chicken and all kinds of croe 
quettes dipped in well beaten egg and fine 
crumbs, and then cooked by this method, 
are particularly fine. When a good coating 


Cut the rabbit into small 





THE GOOD COOK 


is desired, dip the article twice in the egg 
and crumbs. 

A piece of suet as large as an egg added 
to the boiling fat will keep it from soak- 
ing into doughnuts. The fat should be 
clarified after each using by dropping a 
piece of raw potato into it, then strain, 
and when cold cover and set away in the 
frying kettle until wanted. 
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Prune Whips—Wash 14 lb prunes, then 
cover with cold water and let stand a few 
hours, over night is better. Cook until the 
juice is cooked out and they are tender, and 
then press through a colander. Add % cup 
sugar, stir until it is dissolved. Beat the 
whites of 4 eggs to a stiff, dry froth, fold 
carefully into the prunes. Bake 25 minutes 
in a quick oven. Serve at once with cream. 
This makes a delicious dessert.—[Mrs H. 
H. B. 


I Felt Hungry for some entire wheat 
bread one day, and had no yeast cake in 
the house; but I tried the experiment of 
making a baking powder biscuit dough, us- 
ing the entire wheat flour instead of the 
white, and baking in one loaf instead of 
making into biscuits. The result was so 
pleasing for my small family that I have 
made my entire wheat ue in this man- 
ner ever since then.—[A. S. G. 








Joseph Horne Co. 


Christmas Dress Goods 
in Boxes 


More particularly for the present to 
matron, young lady, girl. 

We have 10,000 yards of 50-inch super- 
fine Dress Materials that we are going to 
sell either boxed or unboxed as you prefer, 
at the price mentioned below. 

The collection is made up of new weaves 
in plain dabrics and a fine showing of the 
pretty flecked and nub suitings. We will 
send you samples if you so request, but as 
the time is so short between this and Christ- 
mas, we should think the better way would 
be to order a pattern at once. 

The flecked and nub effects are simply 
improvements of that intersely popular 
black and white x design. 

The former prices: on these Dress Goods 
were $1 and $1.25 a yard, but for the quick 
selling incidental to Christmas times, we 
have marked the collection at 


(5c a yard 


each filled to the full with 
Have you our cat- 


70 departments, 
Christmas suggestions, 
alogue? 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 





In each pound package of 


ion Coffee 


from now until Christmas will 

be found a free game, amusing 

and instructive—so different 

kinds. 

Get Lion Coffee and a Free Game 
et Your Grocers, 














It costs you nothing to own this 
beautiful Stem-wind Watch, 
Chain and Charm. Write at 
once, and we wil! mail 1 7oM, 
postpaid, 19 packages of 
Bluine to se for ten cents 
each, Send us the money 
= get for it, and we will 

rward you the Watch, 


BLUINE MFG. CoO., 
. Concord Junction, Mass. 





gay SAVE (72 YOUR-FUEL 


Money | refunded 
ot satisface 
com. Write 
for booklet 
on econ- 
omy in 
beate 
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ROCHESTER RADIATO 
35 Furnace ee 





HE “BEST” LIGHT 


portable, 100 candle a 4 light. 
posting only 2ctsper week. Makes and 
‘burns its own gas. Brighter than elec- 
tricity or acetylene, and cheaper than 
kerosene. No Dirt. No Grease. No Odor. 
Over 100 styles. Lighted instantly with 
match. Every lamp warranted. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO., 
218 E. Sth St,, Canton. Ohio. 








TELEPHONES AT $5.00- 


We purchased an enormous quantity 
of telephones that have seen but little 
service. WE THOROUGLY OVERHAUL 
THEM, and guarantee to ehip you instru- 
mentsat 5.00each. that would ordinarily 
COST YOU OVER TWICE AS MUCH. Write 
for FREE Catalogue No. 25 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING Co. 
West 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO, ¢ 
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$4 cy COFFEE 


Best XXXX Pastry Flour, mn per 


JOHN T. CONNOR CRO. CO., 


43c¢ a lb. 


— XxXxXxX 
Tranulate 
with or without grocery 4 


FLOU 


3 Ibs. 506, 
Best Mocha 
and Java, 

roasted daily. 100 ‘Ib. bag 6.50, 
ce England’s Largest Grocers, 
74-112 Commerce St., Boston, Mass. 


WE SELL THE CONSUMING PUBLIC At WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Send to-day for our mammoth price list and save 40 per cent on your groceries, mailed free, 








: ‘The SUN 


‘INCANDESCENT 


LIGHT 


THE “‘SUN” OUTSHINES THEM ALL. 
Burns 90 per cent. cir and 10 per cent. hydro-carbon gas—costs but little 


more than daylight. 


Conforms to insurance underwriters’ rules, The 


ideal light for home, church, hall or business, 
Write For Our Liberal Terms To Agents, 
Branch supply depots in all the larger cities. 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO. 80x 607, CANTON, O. 
(Licensee ef the ground patents for vapor lamps.) 











SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. _ 








“When the Ragman Comes.” 


MARCH FOURTH. 





Do not give the ragman your rags for a 
paltry half a cent a pound. You would 
have to save many boxes full of rags be- 
fore you got enough to purchase a kitchen 
utensil, and besides, you can use them, too, 
for a better purpose. The day of home- 
made rugs is not yet over. Indeed, rugs 
and carpets made of woven rags are once 
more quite the fashion. 

Then there are rugs which can be made 
entirely at home. No, I don’t mean braid- 
ed and hooked in rugs, which require much 
time and strength and when completed are 
not artistic. But a knitted rug, made on 
wooden needles in a perfectly plain stitch 
are pleasant to make and can be quickly 
finished. 

The rags are cut in inch wide strips and 
rolled into balls, from these they are knit- 
ted into wide strips for oblong mats and 
into narrow strips for round or oval ones. 
slipping 2 stitch at one edge onto : the 
needle without knitting often enough to 
make the work lie flat. A pointed strip is 
knitted for the edge, the points being the 
simplest kind of knitting, dropping a stitch 
down one side of the point and taking one 
up on the rows forming the other side. A 
round or oval piece is knitted for the cen- 
ter. The strips are then sewed together, 
sewing a single row of thick braided strips 
around each piece and between the rows. 

From. tiny pieces left over from cutting 
patchwork. and making rugs, very artistic 
rugs are made by sewing two-inch pieces 
to the blue stripes on a foundation of tuck- 
ing by the machine. The ends of the pieces 
stand up like a hooked-in rug, and are 
clipped after they are sewed to the ticking 
to make them. even. These rugs should 
have a black border, which makes them 
very artistic. 





The Kitchen Stove—It seems a ‘pity to sa 


often see warped and cracked lids, and the 
general dilapidated appearance that goes 
with a poorty-cared-for stove, especially 
since there is no need of it. The principal 
cause is putting in too much fuel. When the 
fire rages way up close to the lds, the 
heat, being bouna to ascend, has to push 
its way through these very uncerémonious- 
ly, and so they get injured. Besides, there 
is only a certain amount of heat required 
to make the oven and top of the stove hot 
enough for cooking. And that can be pro- 
duced by having the firebox but even full. 
In this way there is space between the fire 
and the top of the stove for the heat to 
rise in and then be distributed around the 
oven. 





For Croup do not make the child vomit 


until the last resort. Try first a drop of 
turpentine on a lump of sugar, then. some 


simple cough syrup. Next make a vaseline: 


plaster: Mix together a teaspoon of wase- 
line and enough grated nutmeg to color 
the vaseline brown; add five drops of tur- 
pentine, mix in a small dessert dish, using 
a dinner knife, then spread on a piece of 
fiannel, like butter on bread, cut like a 
bib and large enough to cover chest well 
‘and high on the throat, warm, and place 
vaseline side next to the flesh. This plaster 
has never failed in my home to immediately 
relieve the tension of croup. Leave plaster 
on three days, then substitute a similar dry 
fiannel bib for protection.—[Elizabeth M. 
Spies. 


The Toilet Crockery should be kept seru- 
pulously clean. It should be washed daily 
in cool soapy water and wiped dry on 2 
clean towel kept for the purpose. If hot 
water be used the tendency is to crack the 
enamel, tn which event foul odors will be 
retained. 





For Wiping Glassware—I find the most 
satisfactory towels for glassware are made 
of the light printed calico at 2% cents a 
yard (bargain day price). Cut in 1% yards 
length, hem, and boil. They are soft and 
easily kept ‘white and fresh, and leave no 
lint. on the shining crystal —IN. N. 

AA 


Not a Question of Looks—When a per- 


son refuses to have a picture taken does 
it not indicate a kind of selfishness? Per- 
haps he or she says, “I am not good look- 
ing encugh,” but that is not the reason 
the friends and relatives wish the picture. 
If beauty fs desfred it can be found in the 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





Ivory Soap, because of 
its purity, its quick 
profuse lather, its easy 
rinsing quality and 


the smooth pleasant 
sensation it leaves, is 
the favorite soap for 


the bath. 


IT FLOATS. 














representations of strangers. It is the | 


loved one’s face, with all its imperfections, 
though modern photography does away 
with the most glaring, that one longs for, 


Our Pattern Offer. 








8810—Men’s and 





Youth’s Smoking 

Jacket. 32, 34, 36, $829 — Girl’s 
38, 40, 42 and 44- Dress. 4,.6, 8, 10 
inch breast. and 12 years. 
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3807 — Misses’ — Ladies’ 
Costume. . 8309— Fancy Bleuse. 32, 
Ten-gored ~ skirt, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 


12, 14 and 16 years. 42-inch bust. 


Price, 10: cents, each number, from our 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address, on request. 
A postal card will bring it. Address our 
Pattern Department, as above. 
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HAPPYFOOT 


keep feet warm 
anfidry. Make walking s pleasure. Relieve Rheuma- 
tsm, Callous, Tender and Perspiring Feet. Do not 
crowd the shoe. At all drug and shee stores or sent 


10c a pair, 3 pair 25c., postage paid. Send size of shoe 
The WM. . WILEY & SON CO., Box 72, Hartiord, Conn. 


ond cured, Never toretuin, 

Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic 

Print box MAILED FREE. Addresa, 
gusta Me, - 


owen D?.£.M.Botot. Box 690, Au 

















Oil Cure for Cancer. 

The Dr. D. M. Bye Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., report the discovery of a combination 
of soothing and balmy oils which readily 
eure all forms of cancer and tumor. They 
have cured many very bad cases without 
pain or disfigurement. Their new books 
with full report sent free to the afflicted. 


LIBRARY TABLE 


THREE NOVELS! 
Epwarp EGGLESTON 
The chief critical authorities have awarded to Dr Ed- 
ward Eggleston a ve i 
American fiction, 


the best evidence of their larity. Three of his best 
books are the following: _ 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster 


A story of frontier life of a half century 
ana was on the outskirts of civilization. 
. , im the dialect im ‘our rapid. progress 
o! 


been a matter of history, 
of most intense ——- 





FOR 
THE 


as recorded author 
ny is x7 = the few books “ot 
which, not only for its but as a leader 
in the dialect field of fiction, is destined to to rank as a 
classic. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 5x7 1-2 inches......§1.2 


The End of the World 


This, like The Pm = 2 Schoolmaster, has its scene laid 
in the valley o 0. The picture of w 
life in Phe Hoosier Schoolmaster is not complete 

my ye different phase of 


this companion pieee, whick 

it. Risa Th. f +t. - a ite ite relates 

mere or anticipat ending mundane 
religious controversy. Thir- 


— though it ie devoid of 
-two fine inclu 6 
God Gof be tote en ee 


The Mystery of Me 
This © sie net cule p ster. but 


bution to the civilization im ape og 
rtraying certain forms of ates , meaners, 
man. Fine ted. a Chow, = 1-2 inches.... mest} 
ORANGE JUDD < COMPANY ; 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y, 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
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9, rize 
Best Feed Grinder Money Can 


Buy for tion with Gasoline 
or Btsam team Raging, Tre Tread Power, 


bie meal 
has ample 
s : ' 
e ou ty ulator, which prevents its 
choking down the lightest 
: | wer; is built throughout of iron and steel and hn. 
astalife-time. Thousands in use for l0and 15 
ompan on . 1 stillas good asnew. We make & sizes and sty os of 
} Feed Grind: ug the only really successful 
—— a= and Oo Cern, Cob and Shuck Feed 
rinders. nie> ae line of Enstlage and Fodder 


: : orin Huskers, Shellers, Wood Saws, Sweep Horse 
will give its readers Powers, Tread Horse Powers, Wind Mills, we 


o-da talogu 
during 1903. APPLETON MFG. CO.’ $2 Fargo St. Batavia, Ill 


6 Serial Stories, each a book 
in itself. 


























Special Articles contributed 
by Famous Men and Women. 





Timely Editorial Articles on . of Your Corn Crop 
Public and Domestic Questions. ply cob anda! with 
capacity mill 





Short Stories by the most pop- 
ular of Living Story-Writers. 


Short Notes on Current Events Hy 
Science and Natural History. copeciily st ea to mal 


Amusing Anecdotes, Poems iti] se eedait beck if 8 Sizes. 
and Sketches. ial Sold on on Trial. Ly does not do better work than 
es much. Catalogue Free. 


flew few Holland Me Machine | Works, Box 136 New Holland, Pa. 


CRINDS FINE 


or coarse as wanted. Makes excellent meal, or 
the best of feed from grains and ear corn, with 
or without shucks. The 


Annual Subscription Offer Sse KELLY oui in 


and easy. Has force feed and feed regula- 
i tor. ps aang Geared or with pulley. Send for 




















Every New Subscriber for 1903 who will mention this publication or cut out this 
slip and send it at once with name, address and $1.75 will receive: “THE 2: S. KELLY Co. 
Dept Springfield, Ohio 


— All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the remaining 
weeks of 1902. foe 
FREE — The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. a 

—The Youth’s Companion Calendar for 1903, lithographed in » 
twelve colors and gold. ofthe of the BEST QU ALITY sad the PUREST 


And The Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1903—a library of the best read~ 
. ing for every. member of the family. =“ of apples by the use of the, 


Announcement of the 1903 Volume and Sample Copies of the Paper sent Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION; BOSTON, MASS. 








NST., MT. GILEAD, ‘OHIO. 











47] 1-HORSE POWER GASOLINE ENGINE | #Ge2-Sell Nour Farm 
! FOR $90.00 W. M. Ostrander, igigN. A. Bidg., Philadelphia 


We offer you a ¢rictly modern, absolutely new and wavdv ivi iFENGE MADEN 
perfect, fully guaranteed gas or gasoline engine, complete tigers me Senay, Gaickon 


with pumping jack and all fixtures and fittings. fay oa Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
L COILED SPRING FENCE C0. 


Price for the 2-Horse Power. - - $90.00 Box 10 Winchester, Indians, U. 6. A. 


For efficiency, quality, simplicity, mechanical con- 
struction and economy, the engine is unsurpassed. 
We have all kinds of Motive Power, both new and =F 
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second hand. Write for our catalogue No. 25 CLIM Bi NG 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING co. woven wire fence is a pretty good test. You can 


b the PAGE without leaving your mark, 
W. 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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‘SAWS: Circular and Drag Saw Machines, Also ICE PLOWS ee $16.50. Also Ice seat, REDUCED PRICES ON WIRE ! 


























horse powers, silos, cutters,. engines. Write for Discoun w 

. — holesale prices to farmers on 
Harder Mfg Co., Cobleskill, N. ¥. PRAY, No. Clove, N. ¥- EEUAMIE AME COILED SPRING WIRE, SMOOTH GAL- 
VANIZED WIRE, BARB WIRE and 
STAPLES. Write for our latest 


9 Ee CROP prices—we can save you money. We 
od ae and most dur- 
a . . = able Colle: pring Fence made, 200 to 

0 rn CHCrsS. | nm : Ste\per rot. Catalog free 


in width and fe Plow. es THE chown rence WIRE €O., 
We ask attention to our ee iat Si a Cleveland, O 

> Corn Shellers with im- Sven’ Edition @ 

10 catalog, (56 

proved Separators. Will Pew) ond Rowton Bares 


] a carried in all large cities. 
shell. the largest or Win tT. Wood & Cos 


smallest “éars of “corn Arlington, Mass. CUTTING *,~” 
ROMO Stik Patten 
s * ow ICE ° at 
without clogging. —_ cals tae poue 4 apt cuts any size cake , 
‘ a f a l p A F i M4 C and a aan a does it with a oa Sey a for itectt ti 
Se b Does the work of twenty men sawin an ‘ays for 2 
nd for circulars That combines Simplicity, Durabili two days. No farmer, dairyman, hotel man or other can afford te 


—THE— 7eialoe pidity and Economy, The DU PLEX be without it. Ask for catalogue and introductory prices. 
mB HUY makes over 100 Styles, 50 2% rod a d John Dorsch4:Sons, 222 Wells St., Milwaukee; Wis. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR : S Bull-strong, Pig and Chicken 
AGL TOOL C0., Ta intormation Fre ai ‘Catalog Complete 3! Asricutturat Books, 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass Rak) KITSELMAN BROTHERS, : In. | COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ul. 


























